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Editor’s Note. 

On page 88 of this issue, I have reprinted an on-line article from CBC News. This article is about the Canada Revenue Agency 
investigating the Kitchener-Waterloo Field Naturalists about their so-called “ political” activities that may threaten their charitable 
status. Many of you must have heard about this as it was in the news a lot. In fact there was an excellent political cartoon about this 
in the Globe and Mail on 20 October which I urge all of you to view (https://twitter.com/globeandmail/status/524299176897572867). 

Obviously this hits close to home when a sister organization, a short drive away, undergoes this degree of scrutiny. What is this all 
about? Does the HNC have anything to worry about? This was discussed at the last HNC Board meeting and although it was not a 
long discussion, the general consensus was that we have nothing to worry about. Not that we are doing things differently than the K-W 
Field Naturalists. Far from it. But we have nothing to worry about because we are following the rules. The rules state that charitable 
organizations cannot spend more than 10% of their resources on “political activities”. But what are political activities? The definition 
of political activities is exceptionally nebulous and you will get different answers depending on who you ask. The rules also say that 
we cannot engage in partisan activities which we do not, and never have, to the best of my recollection since I became an HNC 
member in 1984. So we can be “political” as long as we do not spend over 10% of our resources on these activities. There is no way we 
spend anything close to 10%> of our resources on political activities, although calculating this is problematic considering the difficulty 
of defining what is “ political”. So what is this action by the CRA all about? Many of you will recall that the federal government 
began threatening some prominent Canadian environmental charities almost three years ago. In particular, then Natural Resources 
Minister Joe Oliver started labelling some charities as “radical groups”for their objections to many national development projects, 
in particular the tar sands in Alberta and pipeline projects to transport the extracted bitumen. Shortly after, many large Canadian 
environmental charities, such as the Environmental Defence Fund, found themselves the target of audits by the CRA. Most notably, 
David Suzuki felt he had to walk away from his namesake charity, in its day to day running, as the David Suzuki Foundation was a 
target of the Conservative government based on his outspoken criticism of the tar sands amongst other things. It is not hard to connect 
the dots about the CRA action. It appears to be simple intimidation to silence any opposition to genuine environmental concerns. 
Your Board believes that we are following the rules and will speak out for the environment when need be and continue our activities 
as before. We will not be cowed into silence. We have nothing to fear as our activities are entirely appropriate. 

This months Wood Duck photo on the front cover is by Peter Thoem. The photo was taken at La Salle Marina on the 
harbour on 16 February 2013. This is the 5th photo in this “project” (see Wood Duck May 2014 page 196). 


Report on the Monthly Meeting of September 2014 


An Introduction to Ontario “Species at Risk” 


by Bill Lamond 

T he new season of talks for the HNC Monthly Meetings began 
on 8 September at the Royal Botanical Gardens. The guest 
for the night was returning speaker Kyle McLoughlin, who gave 
a great talk on fungi to the HNC membership 17 months ago 
(Wood Duck Vol. 67, page 6). This time he was here to talk about 
“species at risk” (SAR). His talk was entitled “Risky Business” 
and was billed as an introduction to Ontario SAR. Judging from 
Kyles business card, he is a very busy fellow. He is listed as a 
naturalist, an arborist, a wilderness guide, a “wilderness first 
responder” and ORCA certified (Ontario Recreational Canoeing 
Association), which means he knows how to handle himself in a 
canoe and has the ability to train others in canoeing techniques. 
Of course, he would need all of these skills to accomplish all 
the activities that he leads as listed on the reverse of his card: 
climbing treks; backcountry paddling; wilderness tripping; 
river day trips - not to mention his educational expertise: edible 
wild plant courses; animal tracking workshops; camping skills 
instruction including winter camping. He also is a consultant 
specializing in back-country route mapping and interpretive 
outdoor program design. Throw in these talks that he gives to 



as the HNC, 
and he must 
have a very 
full planner. 

Kyle started 
off his talk 

with a few McLoughlin on the Ravine Road Trail\ Westdaie, July 

t r 2013 - photo Gary Yokoyama. 

examples of 

local “species at risk”. He talked about American Ginseng and how 
it was overharvested almost to oblivion from Ontario woodlands 
to supply the Chinese medicinal market. Pound for pound, it was 
at one time as valuable as gold. The commercialization of ginseng, 
i.e. cultivation, has taken pressure off of the wild population, but 
American Ginseng is still a very rare plant in Ontario. Ive yet 
to see a wild specimen! Kyle pointed out the worst case scenario 
where a species is driven to extinction and he used the Passenger 
Pigeon as a numbing example of how something so incredibly 
abundant can be rendered extinct in such a short time frame. A 
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timely reference, as this year (2014), marks the centenary of the 
last individual of its kind (Martha) dying in the Cincinnati Zoo 
on 1 September 1914. If a species this abundant can be at risk 
then anything is potentially at risk. 



Passenger Pigeons - an incredible loss to our world. 


Kyle then discussed some terms and their definitions such as 
“endangered”, “extirpated”, “invasives”, and “biodiversity”, terms 
that were a recap for most of the audience. Kyle proposed to 
focus his talk on six Ontario “species at risk” that are considered 
“endangered” in the province - lives in the wild in Ontario but is 
facing imminent extinction or extirpation : Jefferson Salamander; 



___ : _ : ___ : _ * __ t 

Jefferson Salamander at King Road, Burlington, 4 April 2014 


photo Bob Curry. 

Butternut; Eastern Flowering Dogwood; Cherry Birch; Northern 
Long-eared Bat; Little Brown Bat. In Canada, the Jefferson 
Salamander has a fairly small range in southern Ontario 
including a fairly substantial population in the Hamilton area. 
This species has lost much of its habitat from forest clearance. 
What forests remain need to be protected and this species will 
survive. However, woodlands fragmented by roads increase 
this species susceptibility to road-killing. Encouragingly, steps 
have been taken to remedy this, and many of us are aware of 
the situation in Burlington. The City has closed King Road at 
the Escarpment on spring-time evenings, when the Jefferson 
Salamander is moving to its vernal breeding pools with the first 
warmish, rainy nights in March. Truly enlightened thinking. 

Kyles next example was the Eastern Flowering Dogwood 
which is near and dear to many HNC members. There is a large 
population of this dogwood at Spooky Hollow, and the Clubs 
efforts to record the size and health of this population have 
been well-documented. I say health, as this species is severely 
impacted by the non-native Dogwood Anthracnose fungus 
which kills about 50% of those plants infected. Those that 
survive do not thrive, and flowering is severely impacted. Other 
threats are from the invasive shrub European Buckthorn which 


aggressively crowds out Flowering Dogwood plants. It has been 
estimated that there are fewer than 2,000 Eastern Flowering 
Dogwood Trees in Ontario so the large population at Spooky is 
provincially significant. Of course, loss of habitat from new home 
and new road construction are ongoing threats to this species 
and many others. It always amazes me that so many people cheer 
when they hear that housing starts are up. Do they not realize 
what is lost with each and every new house? Natural habitats. 
Thousands of plants and animals - diversity! And if this occurs 
on farmland, the loss of arable land forever, not to mention that 
it is agricultural land that will never be returned to nature. Will 
sanity ever prevail? 



Eastern Flowering Dogwood\ Spooky Hollow Sanctuary - photo Gregor Beck. 


Kyles next example of an “endangered” Ontario species was a 
bit different from the others. The Cherry Birch has probably 
always been a very rare plant in Ontario. It has a very limited 
distribution in the province, currently found at two sites - in 
close proximity - on the south shore of Lake Ontario at Port 
Dalhousie at the mouth of 15 and 16 Mile Creeks. There are 
not more than 18 plants still extant, and nearly half of these 
are seedlings planted on a residential lawn. This is about a 70% 
decrease in the population from the 50 trees that were present 
in 1967. A lot of those trees were lost to shoreline erosion. A 
recovery plan has been tabled, to at the very least, try to maintain 
the current population. 



The Butternut used to be a fairly common tree in Ontario; 
however the introduction of the invasive Butternut Canker 
fungus ( Ophiognomonia clavigignenti-juglandacearm) has severely 
reduced the population by up to 90% in some areas, leading to 
its classification as “endangered” in Ontario. Very few trees have 
any resistance to this blight. However, there is some hope as 
some trees have survived even though they have been infected 
for years. These trees may have some immunity to the fungus. 
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These surviving trees need to be retained to support the recovery 
of the species. They provide researchers with valuable genetic 
information about Butternut, as well as seeds for planting and 
twigs for grafting. 

The last two examples of “species at risk” were lumped together 
as they are two bat species that are both being devastated 
by the introduced fungus called “White-nose Syndrome”, 
Pseudogymnoascus destructans. This alien species is aptly named 
as it is very lethal to many species of bats, and in Ontario it is 
threatening the existence of Little Brown Bat and Northern Long¬ 
eared Bat. Both of these species have recently been added to the 
Ontario “endangered 
list”. This fungus affects 
these two species when 
they are hibernating in 
caves, and very few bats 
are unaffected. There 
are documented rates of 
decline by 75-90% over 
two years. This disease 
was only documented 
in New York State in 
2006, and it has spread 
westward remarkably 
fast, across almost half 
the continent by 2014. 

Several bat species are 
susceptible to the fungus, but the two species listed above are 
particularly susceptible. 

The once-common Little Brown Bat has suffered a major 
population collapse in the north-eastern United States, and this is 
also happening in Ontario. It may be more dire for the Northern 
Long-eared Bat as this species has been extirpated from all sites 
where the disease has been present for four years or more. We 
are potentially witnessing an extinction event for this species, 
as well as for a few other bat species. Truly a catastrophic event 
that we are witnessing. There is really no good news to report. 
Hopefully, some individuals of the affected species will have 
some immunity and will be able to rebuild the species. However, 
bat populations have very low fecundity rates, and it could be 
decades and decades before populations recover, if at all. For me, 
this was incredibly sobering as I am fascinated by bats, and I 
cannot imagine our natural world without them. Some species 
such as Red Bat and Hoary Bat will persist, as being migrants, 
they will likely avoid the disease but these are uncommonly 
seen species. Kyles talk reinforced the fact, if it was ever needed, 
how man can turn ecosystems upside down. Obviously human 
activity has caused the introduction of the fungus from Europe 
to North America by unknown means. 

The introduced White-nose Syndrome was an appropriate segue 
into Kyles next topic about how invasive species are introduced. 
In many cases we don t know, but a few invasive species that 
affect trees have been introduced from imported wood, most 
likely from wooden shipping pallets. Species such as Emerald 
Ash Borer and Asian Long Horned Beetle likely were introduced 
in this fashion. Kyle also talked about the economics of invasives 


and what their cost is, not just to the environment, but also to the 
economy although they are very closely linked. The Emerald Ash 
Borer is a good example that has cost the economy dearly. The 
loss of so many ash trees has greatly affected the timber industry, 
and cities have had to expend considerable cost in cutting down 
and replacing dead urban ash trees. Obviously the prevention of 
exotic introductions can be much cheaper than dealing with the 
results of the introduction, and steps are being taken to limit this 
as wood pallets are now being chemically treated to prevent live 
foreign entities from getting into Canada. But is this foolproof? 

And of course there are major costs incurred when we attempt 

to reintroduce species that 
were extirpated in the 
past. Reintroduction is 
considerably more costly, 
time-consuming and more 
difficult than conservation 
of the species in the first 
place. An example of this 
that Kyle examined is the 
re-introduction of Swift 
Foxes into Canada into 
their former southern 
Saskatchewan haunts. This 
program began in 1972 and 
is on-going. It costs $69,000 
per year to maintain the 18 
captive breeding pairs. Of course most of us would say that is 
money well spent, but as we all know, money from government 
for nature is in short supply and applying this money to 
conservation efforts (i.e. habitat preservation) would be more 
productive in the end. Just think what could have been saved 
if we could have kept Dutch Elm Disease, Emerald Ash Borer, 
White-nose Syndrome, European Buckthorn, Garlic Mustard, 
Asian Carp, Zebra Mussel, Butternut Canker, etc. out of North 
America in the first place. 

Kyle then took a few questions from the floor. One question 
was from a landowner asking about the fate of their ash trees in 
the Mountsberg area. This pest is just beginning to infest that 
area now and Kyle was blunt; all of the ash trees will be killed 
very soon by Emerald Ash Borer unless the trees are chemically 
treated, an expensive option but perhaps not that expensive 
when considering the cost of hiring someone to cut the tree 
down. Kyle did point out a bit of good news on the night when 
he mentioned that the Blue Ash, a rare species in Ontario of 
“special concern”, is largely unaffected by Emerald Ash Borer - 
an ironic bit of good luck considering all the other ash species 
(.Fraxinus spp) in Ontario are highly susceptible to this insect. 

I have to admit it was a disquieting night for me. There was some 
good news from Kyle, but White-nose Syndrome is an incredible 
scourge, with Emerald Ash Borer and Butternut Canker not too 
far behind. Tm not purposely trying to sound alarmist, but I 
keep thinking: “Whats next? An introduced pathogen that wipes 
out Sugar Maple?” v 



. • - - - ♦ 

Swift Fox , o successful but expensive re-introduction to Conodo. 
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2014 American Chestnut Survey Summary 

by Stephen Van Drunen, Christine Bowen, Brian Husband, and Greg J. Boland 


O nce a maj or part of our forests and communities, the American 
chestnut tree (Castanea dentata ) has been reduced to a 
fraction of its former existence by Chestnut Blight (Cryphonectria 
parasitica). Since 2004, this species has been considered 
endangered within Canada. A survey of known American 
Chestnut trees in 
Ontario was conducted 
from 2001 to 2002 
by the University of 
Guelph in support of 
the development of 
the chestnut recovery 
plan. This survey created 
a standard survey method 

and a comprehensive field team, Stephen Van Drunen and 

database of chestnut Christine Bowen, 29 August2014-photo 
trees within southern Wendy Van Drunen 

Ontario. The intent of this 2014 survey was to revisit the trees 
found in 2001-2002, in order to assess the current state of chestnut 
tree health and track changes in the population over time. We also 
continued to create and update the comprehensive database of 
chestnut trees within southern Ontario. This involved collecting 
and compiling any other chestnut surveys conducted by other 
organizations and attempting to integrate the information into 
one informative whole. The University of Guelph team conducted 
their survey from May to August, 2014. 










, 


— 


«- 




Purpose and Objectives 

The purpose of this research project was to evaluate the 

previously surveyed American Chestnuts in terms of location, 

tree characteristics, evidence and characteristics of blight and 

habitat information. This data will be 

compared to the 2001-2002 survey 

to evaluate how the population of 

trees and the health of individual 

trees has changed over time. The 

primary objective was to visit the 

approximately 600 trees surveyed in 

2001-2002. The second objective was 

to find new trees to add to the survey 

in order to gather a more complete 

picture. The third objective was to 

create a comprehensive database of all 

chestnut trees found within southern 

Ontario. Additionally, one leaf per tree 

was sampled for future DNA analysis 

to determine if these surveyed trees 

are true American Chestnut or hybrids. Sometimes it's quite an 

7 effort to get a leaf sample! 

TVT^tVirfcrl c Backus Woods, 16 July 2014 

iviein_ photQ chrjstjne Bowen. 


Tree location 

Each tree was located by GPS using the 

previous surveys UTM coordinates and tree descriptions. Trees 



from the 2001-2002 survey were marked with small, metal ID 
tags wired into place at the base of the tree. A metal detector 
was used to locate these 
ID tags. New trees 
were fully surveyed 
and tagged where time 
permitted. When time 
did not permit, new trees 
were assigned an ID and 
a UTM coordinate and 
a brief description was 
recorded. 


American Chestnut leaves McEvoy Road, 
Middlesex County, 4 July 2014 - photo Stephen 
Van Drunen 


Tree Characteristics 

Vertical height was 
measured using a 
clinometer (Hagg) and diameter at breast height (DBH) was 
measured using a diameter tape measure. The total number of 
stems and number of stems less than 2cm DBH were counted, 
with percent die-back estimated for each stem. Also, reproductive 
state was assessed based on presence/absence of flowers, burrs, 
and/or nuts. 


Blight Characteristics 

We visually inspected each tree for presence/absence of blight 
and counted the total number of cankers per tree, identifying the 
location and types of cankers. 

Leaf DNA Samples 

One leaf per tree was sampled using clean and sterilized cutters. 
The leaf sample was placed in a labelled paper envelope and 
immediately stored with silica gel to dry. 

Results 

Numbers of Old and New Trees Surveyed 
We surveyed a total of 512 chestnut trees. Of those, 425 trees 
were from the 2001-02 survey, 57 of which were confirmed dead. 
The largest concentration of dead trees (16 trees) occurred at 
the St. Williams Conservation Reserves Nursery Tract, which 
was a very wet and swampy site. In addition to the 425 trees, we 
fully surveyed an additional 87 trees (of which about 30 were 
reported in OMNRs 2012/2013 Golden Horseshoe survey). We 
also found an additional 195 new trees about which we gathered 
limited information. Due to time constraints, we have only UTM 
coordinates and a brief description for these trees. 

Chestnut Database 

All of the data from the different chestnut surveys has been 
incorporated into one Excel database. We were graciously 
provided with data from Paul O’Haras 2013 survey and from the 
Hamilton Naturalists Clubs 2008 and 2013 chestnut surveys of 
Spooky Hollow. This information has also been included into the 
database. These surveys cover approximately 1200 living chestnut 
trees across southern Ontario. (continued on page 92) 
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And Now For Some Good News ! 


McMaster Tears Down Parking Lot to Put Up Turtle Paradise 

by Jeff Green 


Implementing a change to Lot M would require McMaster to 
slice a significant chunk off the back of the parking lot. The 
plan was first mentioned in 2009, according to a time line from 
a local environmental group, Restore Cootes. McMaster had 
been working on a sewer overflow tank, and looked at possibly 
cutting back the lot to stay in line with the 30 metre buffer policy. 
Through the next few years, the issue was sent to the President’s 
Advisory Committee on Cootes Paradise where it sailed through, 
and in August 2013, the pavement was ripped up. 

A little more than 
a year later, Reyna 
Matties, a research 
assistant at Dudley’s 
lab, was directing 
two dozen student 
volunteers towards 
piles of sand and 
wheelbarrows. Some 
had not heard of the 
turtles which are 
run over on Cootes 
Drive, the same 
turtles they would 
be building small 
half metre high 
nesting mounds 
over top the torn 
up parking lot. 



Renya Matties (centre) digs in with two student volunteers from McMaster University to create one of 
four turtle nesting grounds near the edge of Spencer Creek - photo Jeff Green/CBC. 


In all, four berms 

for turtles will be built. They’ll sit at the back of the parking lot, 
juxtaposed by the “one way” signs, street lamps and security 
camera poles that were not removed, and now sit awkwardly in 
the middle of a riparian zone. 

And in the future, Dudley will be monitoring the progress of the 
riparian zone, taking measurements of how the new 20 metre 
wide section is doing year after year with her field work class. 

Article reprinted with modifications from http://www.cbc.ca/news/ 
canada/hamilton/news/mcmaster-tears-down-parking-lot-to-put- 
up-turtle-paradise-1.2788191. Written by Jeff Green. 


M cMaster University’s Lot M has served as an overflow 
parking lot for decades, and a giant man-made barrier 
between the Dundas Valley Conservation Area (DVCA) and 
Cootes Paradise for just as long. That barrier is about to be 
removed, albeit slightly. 

On Saturday, October 4, teams of volunteer students were busy 
making sand berms for turtle nesting grounds on a slice of the 
parking lot, roughly 20 metres wide that stretches just under 
one km long, that has been uprooted to create a larger natural 
area buffer around 
Spencer Creek. On 
Thursday October 9, the 
Hamilton Naturalists’ 

Club (HNC) was on 
hand with staff from 
Canon Canada to 
plant native trees. 

Giuliana Casimirri, 
the urban forest project 
coordinator for the 
HNC who holds a PhD 
in community-based 
forest management, 
directed staff from 
Canon Canada to 
plant trees. 

For the environment, 
it is a very rapid 
reconstruction of the 
riparian zone, a process that was first mentioned in 2009, but only 
recently meeting little to no resistance from McMaster. “Thinking 
sustainable is a challenge,” said Dr. Susan Dudley, a professor at 
McMaster’s biology department. “We’re not saying there shouldn’t 
be parking ... We can make sure we’re resetting the parking lot 
to make it more sustainable.” The parking lot is situated between 
Cootes Paradise and the DVCA, and was built 10 metres from 
Spencer Creek — a rare cold-water creek that supports a unique 
set of life. It leaves a small area for wildlife like deer and turtles to 
cross between Cootes and the DVCA. Dudley said many creeks 
have lost the riparian zone — the area of foliage which shades 
and spreads out from the creek — from mostly human cut backs, 
like farming to name one example. 

“It’s a rare habitat now,” Dudley said of the cold-water 
creek. Without the shade, the temperature of the creek heats up, 
and the organisms that can survive do, too. A 10 metre buffer 
was the old standard from decades ago, but McMaster has since 
adopted a 30 metre buffer around creeks for development. 

“When they designed the parking lot they’re not thinking about the 
creek, they’re mostly thinking about preventing flooding,” Dudley said. 


December 8 HNC General Meeting 

As suburban development pushes on the edges of 
rural areas in the Golden Horseshoe, it has become 
increasingly important to preserve, enhance and 
create wildlife habitat in our urban spaces. In this 
talk, Paul O’Hara, owner/operator of Hamilton 
based Blue Oak Native Landscapes, will highlight 
his experience designing and building native plant 
gardens and naturalization projects in the Golden 
Horseshoe. Also tips will be offered to members 
wanting to nurture wildlife on their properties. 
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HNC Hike Report 


Very Late Summer Butterfly and Dragonfly Hike 


by Bill Lamond 

I led a late summer butterfly and dragonfly outing on 
Saturday September 20th for the HNC. There were about 10 
participants which is a good number for the leader in terms 
of being able to interact well with group members and to be 
able to show discoveries to everyone. We started at the Beverly 
Swamp Reserve parking lot on Safari Road and finished the day 



Summer Azure (left) ond Leonard us Skippers at Beverly Swamp Reserve, 

20 September 2014 - photos Bonnie Kinder. 

at Valens Conservation Area. I have done this outing almost 
annually for several years now; it is a excellent date to get out 
while they weather is still good and there are still several species 

Common Green Darner (left), -photo Susan Peniuk. Lance-tipped Darner, 
female - photo Bonnie Kinder. Both individuals on 20 September 2014, 
Beverly Swamp Reserve. 



“on the wing”. Soon after this, it becomes too risky to schedule 
an insect hike; sort of a “last hurrah” for the year. Nonetheless, 
the weather at this date can still be “hit or miss” but generally we 
have had good weather. On this day, the weather was a bit cool in 
the morning although warm enough for butterflies to be flying. 
By the afternoon though, it was very pleasant with a high almost 
reaching 24°C with plenty of sunshine. 

Insect numbers can be highly variable in late summer. Butterflies 
on the last two hikes have been lacking; very low numbers and 
diversity, although overall in 2014, it has been a poor year for 
butterflies to say the least. We had very few butterflies, save for 
lots of Common Sulphurs and a few Orange Sulphurs. Even 
Cabbage Whites were hard to find. The highlights were a pair 
of well-photographed Leonardus Skippers and two late Tiger 
Swallowtails. Dragonflies were much better than the butterflies, at 
least for numbers. We saw several darners and we even witnessed 
a “swarm” of darners at Valens in a field just beyond the large 


picnic shelter. This 
darner swarm was 
mostly Common 
Green Darners but 
contained a few “blue 
darners”. I managed 
to catch a few of 
these blue darners, and September 2014 - photo Bill Lamond. 

we then examined a couple of Canada Darners and a Lance-tipped 
Darner in-hand. There were lots of meadowhawks here - of four 
species - with several individuals sunning on the Valens boardwalk. 



Hike participants at Beverly Swamp Reserve, 20 



Of course we looked at more than just butterflies and dragonflies. 
We found a few caterpillars and got good photos of White- 
marked Tussock Moth and Spotted Tussock Moth caterpillars. 
We also examined a cicada, truly a not-very-pretty species but 
fascinating. And of course, at this time of year there is a great 
show of asters and goldenrods. A real treat and not just for us, 
as the bees and butterflies were attracted to this floral display as 
were we. So all in all it 
was a good day. Always 
good to get out at this 
time of the year. ^ 

Butterfly List 

Leonardus Skipper - 2 
(Beverly Swamp) 

Cabbage White - 2 
Common Sulphur - 35 
Orange Sulphur - 7 
Tiger Swallowtail - 2 
(Beverly Swamp) 

Eastern Tailed-Blue - 2 
Summer Azure - 2 
Pearl Crescent - 2 
Eastern Comma - 1 
American Painted Lady - 1 
(Beverly Swamp) 

Common Painted Lady - 3 
Inornate Ringlet - 3 
Monarch - 3 

Dragonfly List 

Common Green Darner - 45 
Lance-tipped Darner - 4 
Canada Darner - 3 
Band-winged Meadowhawk 
Autumn Meadowhawk - 40 
White-faced Meadowhawk - 
Ruby Meadowhawk - 1 
Cherry-faced Meadowhawk 
Black Saddlebags - 3 

Top, Painted Lady, Beverly Sw 
Reserve - photo Bonnie Kir 
Participants at Valens - p, 

Bill Lamond. Spotted Tus 
Moth caterpillar, Valens - p> 

Diane Green. Bottom, unknuwn 
caterpillar, Beverly Swamp-photo Bonnie Kinder. AH photos 20 September 2014. 
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Noteworthy Bird Records — June-August 2014 

by Rob Dobos 

T otal number of species recorded in the HSA during 2014 to August 31: 263. Underlined species or dates require documentation by the 
Hamilton Bird Records Committee. Capitalized species require documentation by the Ontario Bird Records Committee. For species marked 
with “#”, all reported records are listed. For all other species, only highlights are listed. Note that the species order follows the most recent American 
Ornithologists’ Union checklist and supplements. 

Observers: Kim Baker (KBk), Gerten Basom (GBs), Darlene Bordeaux (DBo), Duane Brown (DBr), Wayne Bullock (WB), Jerry Chappie 
(JCh), Nina Chappie (NCh), Barb Charlton (BC), Barry Cherriere (BCh), Mark Cranford (MCr), Bill Cuddy (BCu), Rob Dobos (RD), Aidan 
Don (AiD), Dave Don (DD), Chris Earley (CEy), Cheryl Edgecombe (CE), Gavin Edmondstone (GE), Sue Edwards (SE), Rob Elich (REc), 
Suzanne Elich (SEc), Janet Forjan (JFo), Jim Heslop (JH), Clive Hodder (CHo), Brandon Holden (BH), Ellen Horak (EHo), Jerry Horak 
(JHo), Peter Hurrell (PH), Mourad Jabra (MJa), Beth Jefferson (BJe), Mark Jennings (MJ), Tim King (TK), Gordo Laidlaw (GLw), Bill 
Lamond (BL), Bruce Mackenzie (BM), Laurie Mackenzie (LM), Len Manning (LMa), Lou Marsh (LMr), Kevin McLaughlin (KM), Matt Mills 
(MM), Brian Mishell (BMi), George Naylor (GN), Ken Newcombe (KN), Ben Oldfield (BO), Ann Porter (APo), Rob Porter (RPr), David 
Pryor (DPr), Joanne Redwood (JRe), Caleb Scholtens (CSc), Peter Scholtens (PSc), Elaine Serena (ES), George Sims (GSi), Joan Sims 
(JSi), Bill Smith (BS), Paul Smith (PS), Robert Stamp (RS), Chris Street (CS), Mike Street (MS), Lisa Teskey (LTe), Peter Thoem (PT), Tys 
Theysmeyer (TyT), Tom Thomas (TT), Louise Unitt (LU), Rob Waldhuber (RW), Jim Watt (JWa), Doug Welch (DWe), Chip Weseloh (CWe), 
Angie Williams (AWi), Ken Williams (KWi), Alan Wormington (AW), Brian Wylie (BW), many observers (m.obs.). 


Legend: 

Plumages, etc.: 

County/Region/City: 

* -first occurrence for the year 

m. -male 

Brant [BR] 

F -first occurrence for the 

f. -female 

Haldimand [HD] 

migration 

ad. -adult 

Halton [HL] 

L -last occurrence for the 

ba. -basic 

Hamilton [HM] 

migration 

alt. -alternate 

Niagara [NG] 

HSA-Hamilton Study Area 

imm. -immature 

Peel [PL] 

SM -singing male 

juv. -juvenile 

Waterloo [WT] 

terr. -territorial bird 

1 st yr.-first year 

Wellington [WL] 


Trumpeter Swan: Four at Grass Lake [WT] Jun 7 (RD,CE,DD); a pair nesting 
at Clappisons Corners Wetland [HM] hatched two juv. by early summer (TT); 
one at Great Lakes Blvd & Rebecca St Stormwater Pond [HL] Aug 31 (RD et al.). 
Gadwall: One f. + nine juvs. at Windermere Basin [HM] Jun 27 (RD). 
American Wigeon: One m. at Windermere Basin Jun 26F-Aug 3 (KM; m.obs.). 
Blue-winged Teal: One m. at Windermere Basin Jun 20 (LMa), and one there 
Aug 12 (RD). 

Northern Shoveler: Birds at Windermere Basin: 2m. -Jun 2 (RD), 3m. -Jun 
6-19 (KM; m.obs.), 6 -Jul 29-Aug 21 (RD,CE; m.obs.). 

Northern Pintail: One m. at Windermere Basin Jul 9F-Aug 12 (KM; m.obs.), 
and three there Aug 21 (RD). 

Green-winged Teal: Birds at Windermere Basin: lm. -Jun 9-27 (KM), 3 -Jun 
27-Jul 29 (RD; m.obs.), 7 -Aug 21 (RD); eight off Van Wagners Beach [HM] 
Aug 17 (RD,CE), and nine there Aug 29 (RD et al.). 

Redhead: One m. + one f. off Green Rd [HM] Jun 12 (BH); one m. at Tollgate 
Pond [HM] Aug 18 (RD), and two there Aug 22-26 (JRe). 

Greater Scaup: One m. at Windermere Basin Jun 2-9 (RD; m.obs.), and one m. 
there Aug 12 (RD); one at Tollgate Pond Aug 26 (JRe). 

Lesser Scaup: Two m. at Windermere Basin Jun 4-13 (KM; m.obs.); one m. at 
NE Shore of Harbour [HM] Jun 4 (KM); two m. + one f. at Tollgate Pond Jul 17 
(LMa,LTe), and five there Aug 22 (RD). 

Surf Scoter: Two off Grays Rd [HM] Jun 27 (KM). 

White-winged Scoter: 16 off Forty Mile Creek, Grimsby [NG] Jun 9 (KM); one 
at Spencer Smith Park [HL] Jul 19 (APo); two off Green Rd Aug 3 (BH); three 
off Van Wagners Beach Aug 24 F (CE et al.), and 12 there Aug 29 (RD et al). 
Black Scoter: One f. off Forty Mile Creek, Grimsby Jun 9 (KM). 

Long-tailed Duck: One off Forty Mile Creek, Grimsby Jun 4 (KM); two f. at NE 
Shore of Harbour Jun 4-7 (KM); five off Shoreacres [HL] Jun 17 (KM); seven off 
Green Rd Aug 3 (BH); 25 off Van Wagners Beach Aug 23-29 (RD et al.). 
Bufflehead: One m. at Windermere Basin Jun 4-20 (KM; m.obs.). 

Hooded Merganser: One f. on Harbour off LaSalle Marina [HM] Jul 18 (APo); 
one f. at Tollgate Pond Jul 30 (RD); three juv. at Great Lakes Blvd & Rebecca St 
Stormwater Pond Aug 31 (RD et al.). 

Common Merganser: One m. at Desjardins Canal, Dundas [HM] Jun 12-Jul 
3 (RPr; m.obs.); one f. off Shoreacres Jun 17 (KM); one m. at Cootes Paradise 


[HM] Aug 8 (PT). 

Red-breasted Merganser: Two f. off Fifty Rd [HM] Jun 9 (KM), and one there 
Jul 18 (KM). 

Ruddy Duck: One f. at Windermere Basin Jun 4-Aug 21 (KM; m.obs.), and one 

m. there Jun 6 (KM). 

Ruffed Grouse#: Three terr. at Lafarge Trail S of Cone 10 [HM] Jun 7 (PS); one 

ad. + two juv. at Crieff Bog [WL] Jul 6 (KM et al.). 

Red-throated Loon#: One 1 st alt. off Burloak Waterfront Park [HL] Jun 17 
(KM); one at Bronte Harbour [HL] Jun 25-26 (SE,GE; m.obs.) was likely the 
same bird; one off Bronte Harbour Aug 17 (MJ). 



Red-throoted Loon, 26 June 2014 , Bronte Harbour - photo Joanne Redwood. 


Common Loon: Two off Fruitland Rd [HM] Jun 4 (KM); one 2 nd alt. off Grays 
Rd Jun 6 (KM); four off Shoreacres Jun 7 (KM); birds on Jun 9: lad. -Fifty Rd 
(KM), lad. -Forty Mile Creek, Grimsby (KM), lad. -Millen Rd (KM); one ad. 
off Walkers Line [HL] Jun 17 (KM); a pair with one chick at Dufferin Quarry, 
Milton [HL] Jul 2-16 (GLw) provided the first confirmed breeding record for the 
HSA; three off Burloak Waterfront Park Jul 12 (KM); one ad. off Confederation 
Park [HM] Jul 12 (LMa,LTe,BCh); one ad. off Green Rd Aug 4 (BH); one ad. 
past Woodland Cemetery [HM] Aug 16 (RD,CE); one off Van Wagners Beach 
Aug 17 (RD,CE), and two there Aug 23 and Aug 24 (RD et al.). 
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Pied-billed Grebe: One at Onondaga Farms Pond [BR] Jun 7 (RD,CE,DD); one 
ad. + six juv. at Neibauers Marsh [WL] Jul 14 (RD,CE). 

Horned Grebe: One off Grays Rd Jun 14 (KM); one juv. off Van Wagners Beach 
Aug 17 (RD,CE), and one there Aug 24 (RD et al.). 

Red-necked Grebe: A nesting pair at Burloak Waterfront Park had two chicks 
Jun 14-Jul 12 (JRe; m.obs.); the nesting pair at Bronte Harbour had one chick Jun 
14 (GE), three chicks Jun 18 (JRe), and four chicks Jun 21 (GE); a nesting pair 
with one chick at Bronte Marsh [HL] Jun 28 (GE); one off Green Rd Aug 3 (BH). 
American White Pelican#: Four over Lakeshore Rd W of Appleby Line [HL] 
Jun 2 (CE) then later at NE Shore of Harbour Jun 2-5 (RD; m.obs.). 



American White Pelicans, 4 June 2014, Hamilton Harbour - photo Joanne Redwood. 


Least Bittern#: One terr. at Safari Rd Wetland [HM] Jun 7-10 (BMi; LMa); one 
terr. at Bronte Marsh Jun 28 (GE). 

Great Egret#: One past CCIW [HL] Jun 13 (RD); birds at Windermere Basin: 
1 -Jun 16-Aug 6 (LMa; m.obs.), 2 -Jul 3 (KM), 2 -Aug 6 (LMa,LTe,JRe), 3 -Aug 
12 (LMa), 2 -Aug 21 (RD,CE); one past Green Rd & Frances Ave [HM] Aug 
4 (BH); one at Tollgate Pond Aug 7 (CE); 18 roosting at Carrolls Point [HM] 
Aug 13 (LMa) and 24 there Aug 15 (LMa); one at Red Hill Parkway & QEW 
Stormwater Pond [HM] Aug 16 (KM); one at Kemp Rd W of Woolverton Rd 
[NG] Aug 17 (RD,CE); seven at Hespeler Mill Pond [WT] Aug 26 (CWe); one 
at Valley Inn [HL] Aug 30 (RD,DD,MM); one at Hwy 407 S of Britannia Rd 
Stormwater Pond [PL] Aug 31 (RD et al.). 

Green Heron: One ad. + three juv. at Hendrie Valley [HL] Jul 30 (LMa,JRe). 
Black-crowned Night-Heron: 60 at NE Shore of Harbour Jun 5 (RD); 17 at 
Tollgate Pond Jul 30 (RD), and 18 there Aug 13 (RD). 

WHITE IBIS#: One ad. reported 
flying east over Hwy 5 W of Clappisons 
Corners [HM] Jun 6 * (DBo) would be 
a new species for the HSA if accepted by 
the OBRC. 

Black Vulture #: One at High Level 
Bridge [HM] Jun 11 (BCu) and at Old 
Guelph Rd & Homestead Dr [HM] Jun 
11-15 (PH;KN). 

Osprey: A pair at a nest at Hwy 403 
& Hwy 6 N [HL] Jun 1-Aug 25 (RD; 
m.obs.), and six there Jun 17 (RD); a pair 
nesting at Middletown Rd at Christie 
C.A. [HM] with chicks hatched late-Jun 
(RPr); a pair nesting on a cell tower at 
Carlisle [HM] were feeding young Jul 
10 and still present Aug 26 (TT); two at 
NE Shore of Harbour Jul 22-Aug 26 and 
three there Aug 7 (RD); one on a nest 
at Green Rd & Hwy 6, Caledonia [HD] 

Jul 20 (RD,CE,DD); three at Woodland 
Cemetery Aug 10 (RD,CE), and six there 
Aug 16 (RD,CE); two at Van Wagners Beach Aug 23 (RD et al.); six at Valley Inn 
Aug 30 (RD,DD,MM). 

Bald Eagle: A pair nesting at Brant Park [BR] fledged two young by early Jul 
(DBr); the pair nesting at N Shore of Cootes Paradise [HM] fledged two juv. by 
Jun 10 (TyT); one at Green Rd & Frances Ave Jun 12-14 (BH); one ad. at Deer 


Run Ct, N of Paris [BR] Jul 15 (GSi); one imm. off Van Wagners Beach Jul 28 



Black Vulture, 11 June 2014, Pieasantview, Dundas - photo Peter Hurreii. 


(RD); one juv. at NE Shore of Harbour Aug 26-27 (JRe). 

Northern Harrier: One juv. at Paddy Greene Rd S of Powerline Rd [HM] Aug 
4 (RD,DD,MM); one past Blyth Cres, Oakville [HL] Aug 14 F (JWa); one juv. past 
Woodland Cemetery Aug 16 (RD,CE); one past Green Rd & Frances Ave Aug 31 (BH). 
Sharp-shinned Hawk: One at Cone 8 E of Cooper Rd [HM] Jul 14 (RD,CE); 
one at Middletown Rd & Reg Rd 97 [HM] Jul 31 (PS). 

Broad-winged Hawk: One at Dundas Valley C.A. [HM] Jun 1 (RD); one terr. ad. 
at Hyde Tract [HM] Jun 17 (LMa,LTe); one at Carlisle Jul 10 (TT); one at Westover 



Bald Eagle bringing food to nestlings, Brant Park, Brantford, 5 July 2014 
photo Allan Mdnnis. 


Rd & Cone 8 Jul 28-Aug 26 (PS); one at Woodland Cemetery Aug 28 F (RD). 
Virginia Rail#: Two terr. at Grass Lake Jun 7 (RD,CE,DD); birds at Safari Rd 
Wetland: lad. -Jun 7 (BMi), 1 roadkill -Jun 10 (LMa), ljuv. -Jul 25 (JFo); one 
terr. at Valens Rd & Cone 6 [HM] Jun 10 (LMa). 

Sora#: One terr. at Safari Rd Wetland Jun 7 (BMi), and one ad. + one juv. there 
Jul 23 (JFo); one terr. at Grass Lake Jun 7-18 (RD,CE,DD; LMa,LTe). 

Common Gallinule#: One terr. at Safari Rd Wetland Jun 10 (LMa). 

American Coot: Birds at Windermere Basin: 1 -Jun 1-9 (KM; m.obs.), 2 -Jun 
14 (KM), 2 -Jul 30 (KM), 3 -Aug 3 (RD); one at Dundas Hydro Pond [HM] 
Jun 26 (PS). 

Sandhill Crane#: Birds at Grass Lake: 6ad. -Jun 7 (RD,CE,DD), 6ad. + ljuv. - 
Jun 18 (LMa,LTe), lad. + ljuv. -Jul 12 (GSi,JSi), 2ad. + ljuv. -Jul 21-22 (GSiJSi), 
2ad. + ljuv. -Aug 21 (PT); one terr. at Beverly Swamp [HM] Jun 10 (PS); two 
ad. at Hwy 24 N of Howell Rd [BR] Jun 18 (LMa,LTe); two ad. + one juv. at West 
River Rd & Brant-Waterloo Rd [WT] Jul 21 (GSiJSi). 

Black-bellied Plover: Birds at Windermere Basin: 11 st alt. -Jun 16-20 (LMa et al.), 
lad. -Aug 10 (KM), lad. -Aug 12 (BCh et al.), lad. -Aug 21-26 (RD,CE; m.obs.); 
one past Green Rd Aug 3 F (BH); one ad. at Mines Rd & Haldibrook Rd [HD] Aug 
5 (LMa,LTe); three ad. at Haldibrook Rd W of Hwy 6 [HD] Aug 16 (RD,CE). 
American Golden-Plover: One ad. at Green Rd W of Mines Rd [BR] Aug 31 
* (BC et al.). 

Semipalmated Plover: One at Windermere Basin Jun 6 L (KM; RD), and one there 
Jul 17 F (LMa,LTe); one juv. at NE Shore of Harbour Aug 21 (RD); four at Hwy 407 S of 
Britannia Rd Stormwater Pond Aug 31 (RD et al.). (continued On page 93) 



Black-crowned Night-Heron and 
chick, 13 July 2014, Hamilton 
Harbour - photo Joanne Redwood. 
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DATES TO REMEMBER - December 2014 


IMPORTANT INFORMATION ABOUT HNC HIKES - All of our leaders are volunteers who enjoy sharing their knowledge and time. 
The HNC assumes no responsibility for injuries of any kind sustained by anyone as a result of participating in any of these activities. 
Please assess your own ability to participate. Hikes are sometimes cancelled or rescheduled. You are advised to check the HNC 
website (www.hamiltonnature.org) before setting out, to ensure that the hike has not been rescheduled. Generally, pets on hikes are 
discouraged as they startle wildlife, damage nests, and interfere with the enjoyment of others. Contact the leader before bringing 
your pet and for other questions. We also publicize Royal Botanical Gardens hikes and events. Most RBG programs require pre¬ 
registration one week prior. There is a charge for these activities except for the Sunday Get Back To Nature Walks. For information on 
RBG hikes: Liz Rabishaw, Public Program Bookings, RBG, 905-527-1158 (1-800-694-4769) ext. 270. programs@rbg.ca www.rbg.ca 

1 December (Monday) 7:30 p.m. HNC - Bird Study Group meeting. This month a quiz put on by the younger members of the 
group. Come at 7:00 for coffee and conversation. Bring seasonal desserts and the like. Burlington Seniors' Centre, 2285 New St., 
Burlington. 

5 December (Friday) 18:30 - 20:30 p.m. HNC - Evening Screech Owl Outing. Join birder and HNC member Sheldon McGregor 
as we visit several popular Eastern Screech-Owl haunts in the Hamilton area. Dress warmly, bring binoculars if you have them, as 
we sometimes get glimpses > a flashlight (optional), and perhaps something hot to drink at the end of the outing. Meet at Lions 
Outdoor Pool - 263 Jersey viHe Road West, An caster. Contact Sheldon McGregor (905) 304-8282 or sheldonbirder@hotmail.com 
for more information. 

5 December (Friday) 6 OR 6:30 p.m. RBG - The Spirit of Nature at Night at the Nature Centre. Stroll a wintery path, hear tales 
of animal legend and plant lore, end by the campfire. Pre-registration required. $40/family (up to 4), $15 single. Children under 

4 free with ticket purchase. 2 hour program. 

6 December (Saturday) 8:00 p.m. The Hamilton Association 15th John Rae Lecture: Labrador With a View Camera — 

Arnold Zageris. A talented artist, photographer, Arnold Zageris is known for his striking images of extreme natural beauty. Like 

John Rae, he has explored large sections of the Canadian north. In Newfoundland and Labrador he has produced large format 
photographs to capture wondrous geological formations and landscapes. He credits his extraordinary rock portraits to waiting 
for the right light and finding the best angle to complete his vision. His work is in the collection of the Canadian Museum of 
Contemporary Photography in Ottawa, and has been exhibited across Canada. 1A1 of the Ewart Angus Centre (EAC). The EAC is in 
the north-west comer (rear) of the huge, multi-storey McMaster University Medical Centre (MUMC), also known more formally as 
the McMaster Site of the Hamilton Health Sciences Corporation, http://www.haalsa.org/lectures.htm for more info. 

7 December (Sunday) 2:00 to 3:30 p.m. RBG - Get Back to Nature Walk. Free RBG Nature hike (donations welcome). Hendrie 
Valley, meet at Cherry Hill Gate parking Lot. If the weather is inclement, call Program Update Line. 

8 December (Monday) 7:30 p.m. HNC Monthly Meeting. Native Plant Gardening in the Golden Horseshoe with Paul O'Hara (see 
bottom page 80). This is our "Holiday Social" so seasonal treats are welcome. Royal Botanical Gardens, Plains Road West, Burlington. 

13 December (Saturday) 8:00 to 11 a.m. RBG - Outdoor Family Connection at the Nature Centre. Enjoy an outdoor experience 
(different topic each month, taught while hiking or canoeing). Activities geared to families, children 8+. Fee: $15, Family Rate $50. 

14 December (Sunday) 2:00 to 3:30 p.m. RBG - Get Back to Nature Walk. Free RBG Nature hike (donations welcome). Princess 
Point, meet at the parking lot. If the weather is inclement, call Program Update Line. 

19 December (Friday) 6 OR 6:30 p.m. RBG - The Spirit of Nature at Night at the Nature Centre. Stroll a wintery path, hear tales 
of animal legend and plant lore, end by the campfire. Pre-registration required. $40/family (up to 4), $15 single. Children under 

4 free with ticket purchase. 2 hour program. 

21 December (Sunday) 2:00 to 3:30 p.m. RBG - Get Back to Nature Walk. Free RBG Nature hike (donations welcome). Cootes North 
Shore, meet at the Nature Centre, Arboretum location, Old Guelph Road. If the weather is inclement, call Program Update Line. 

21 December (Sunday) 7:00 to 9:00 p.m. RBG - Family Solstice Celebration at the Nature Centre. A guided hike, stories by the 
bonfire, welcome the sun back on the shortest day of the year. 

26 December (Friday) Boxing Day. Annual Hamilton Christmas Bird Count. Selected sites in the Hamilton Study Area. Please 
contact Tom Thomas at tthomas@cogeco.ca to register. 

27 December (Saturday) 9:30 a.m. to noon. Junior Naturalists Club at the Nature Centre. The Jr. Nats Club started September 
27, however registration is still possible. Since the Club was formed in 1986, it has instilled children with learning experiences 
that generate a life-long respect and appreciation of the natural world. Parents must be either RBG or Hamilton Naturalists' Club 
members. Ages 7-12. Cost is $90, then $80 each sibling. Meeting dates are the 4th Saturday of each month, September to May. 

28 December (Sunday) 2:00 to 3:30 p.m. RBG - Get Back to Nature Walk. Free RBG Nature hike (donations welcome). Cootes 
South Shore, meet at the Aviary parking lot, Oak Knoll Drive, Hamilton. If the weather is inclement, call Program Update Line. 
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DATES TO REMEMBER - January 2015 


4 January (Sunday) 2 to 3:30 p.m. RBG - Get Back to Nature Walk. Free Nature hike (donations welcome). Hendrie Valley, meet 
at Cherry Hill Gate parking Lot. If the weather is inclement, call Program Update Line 905-527-1158 ext. 404. 


11 January (Sunday) 2 to 3:30 p.m. RBG - Get Back to Nature Walk. Free Nature hike (donations welcome). Princess Point, meet 
at the parking lot. if the weather is inclement, call Program Update Line 905-527-1158 ext. 404. 


12 January (Monday) 7:30 p.m. HNC Monthly Meeting. Planning for Nature - How and When to Get Involved in the 
Planning Process. Speakers Kim Barrett (Senior Terrestrial Ecologist, Conservation Halton) <& Jennifer Lawrence (President, Jennifer 
Lawrence and Associates Inc.) will give an overview of the land use planning process in southern Ontario and discuss ways that 
Club members can effectively provide input to the decision-making process. Royal Botanical Gardens, Plains Road West, Burlington. 


17 January-April 12, 2015. RBG's winter exhibit Frogs: A Chorus of Colours. Something for everyone, hop to it and check us out 
- www.rbg.ca/frogs. 


17 January (Saturday) 9:00 a.m. -12:00. HNC - Winter Birding in Dundas. Join local birder Rob Porter on a tour of birding 
hotspots of Dundas. We will meet at the parking lot behind the Olympic Park rink for a hike though "Olympic Woods", a well- 
known and popular winter birding location with frequent sightings of uncommon and rare winter visitors. Then, the group will 
car-pool down to Desjardins Canal for a look at winter waterfowl species present there. We will then car-pool up to Fallsview 
Road at Dyment's Farm for a look at winter field species such as Snow Bunting, Horned Lark, and hopefully a Lapland Longspur 
or two. Meet at Olympic Park rink, 70 Olympic Drive, Dundas. Rob Porter: rob@inpictures.ca. 


18 January (Sunday) 2 to 3:30 p.m. RBG - Get Back to Nature Walk. Free Nature hike (donations welcome). Cootes North Shore, meet at 
the Nature Centre, Arboretum location, Old Guelph Road. If the weather is inclement, call Program Update Line 905-527-1158 ext. 404. 


18 January (Sunday) 2 to 4 p.m. RBG - Family Snowshoeing (Winter Hike) at the Nature Centre. Snowshoeing or Winter Hike, 
and a bonfire with cocoa either way. Pre-registration required. Fee: $12 Single, $30 Family. 


19 January (Monday) 7:30 p.m. HNC - Bird Study Group meeting. This month Dave Moore speaking on Common Tern Colonies 
in the Hamilton area.. Come at 7:00 for coffee and conversation. Burlington Seniors' Centre, 2285 New St., Burlington. 


25 January (Sunday) 2 to 3:30 p.m. RBG - Get Back to Nature Walk. Free Nature hike (donations welcome). Cootes South Shore, meet 
at the Aviary parking lot, Oak Knoll Drive, Hamilton. If the weather is inclement, call Program Update Line 905-527-1158 ext. 404. 

25 January (Sunday) 6 to 8 p.m. RBG - Snowshoeing Adventure/ Winter Walk at the Nature Centre. Experience the woods in 
a different light... moonlight! Pre-registration required. Fee: $15. 

Books for Nature 

by Alf Senior 

Just a note to say thank you to everyone that took books and donated to the Sanctuary programs. It was a good 
experience. Recently Barb and I had to move from a house with too many stairs, to an apartment. We had too many 
possessions and too little space. We gave much to Value Village. One problem was what to do with my books, some 
I had since my youth. Others I had held from the book sale we held for Cartwright Sanctuary. Books need people 
to enjoy them, so I decided to put them out for others at an HNC meeting. I asked that they donate to the Sanctuary 
programs for kids. The books would find new homes and some disadvantaged children would get out into nature. 

Two books come to mind. The first was from the estate of Ray Lowes, long-time HNC member and visionary who 
helped create the Bruce Trail. This book is a coffee-table collection of historic photos of China. It was a memento 
of a tourist trip he and Doug Davies made to China. Ray had obviously cherished it. It now has a new friend who 
will enjoy it. The other book is a field guide to moths; the new owner has a passion for moths and will use it often. 

The donations will go towards paying the cost of a school bus for a nature outing. Funders will often pay for most 
expenses, but not transportation. The inner city schools like Cathy Wever School, at Barton and Wentworth Streets, 
most need to get students into nature and can ill-afford to pay the bus fee. This money raised will go towards getting 
children a day into nature at one of the Hamilton Naturalists’ Club sanctuaries. 

Thank you for your help to give back. My life was changed by people like Doug Davies and Ray Lowes who saw 
the importance of nature and children. 
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Member Profile - Bob Curry 

by Glenda Slessor 

Its Thanksgiving weekend. We are visiting friends at their 
cottage. It is cold outside, the four of us had finished chatting for 
a bit; we had finished the cottage games we sometimes play, and 
so there was a lull; too early for before dinner cocktails. What 
better time to respond to Bills request for a member profile? 
Besides that, Bob is nearby, and willing to answer questions ... 

Bob Curry. HNC members will know him as a birder, an engaging 
speaker about birds, a writer of the bird book published by the 
Club, and will even have seen some of his bird photography, 
particularly in articles he has written for the Wood Duck over 
the years. Many of the long time Club members will remember 
that he was once Club President, that he led Wednesday Evening 
Walks for years, that he was instrumental in setting up the 
Ontario Field Ornithologists and its Ontario Bird Records 
Committee. They might remember his connections with Long 
Point Bird Observatory and some of our Club’s land acquisitions. 

So we wont dwell on Bob the birder. Bob the naturalist is also an 
interesting person. 

During the days when it was quite okay to collect moths and 
butterfly specimens, Bob dedicated years to this hobby. And 
today, he still has large, specially constructed cabinets full of the 
most exquisite, perfectly labelled lepidoptera. These represent 
his travels throughout Ontario and the eastern States. But they 
also represent long magical hours in the field. His favourite 
memories are of warm summer nights, alone in the soft darkness 
at forest edges, checking tree trunks painted with his own recipe 
of beer, brown sugar and rotten bananas to attract his quarry. 
He remembers with some wistfulness too, the bleached sheet he 
would string between trees over his moth light to draw the most 
colourful and uniquely shaped moths out of the darkness. 



Lake Erie Watersnake, 26 September 2014, Pe/ee Island - photo Bob Curry. 

Today, when we travel anywhere, Peru, Pelee Island, downtown 
Burlington... he is always looking for that bright spotlight left on 
overnight on the corner of a church, a hotel, or, this years find, a 
funeral parlour. Not five blocks from home he has photographed 
close to 10 species of underwing moths ( Catocala sp.) this fall, 
and in the process, introduced the employees and their gardeners 



Bob Curry photographing orchids in northern Ontario, 8 July 2014 - photo 
Glenda S/essor. 


to the beautiful pinks and reds hidden under the moths’ brown, 
black and grey outer wings. 

2012 s record influx of butterflies to Ontario from the south re¬ 
awoke his interest in this hobby too. Several trips to Point Pelee, 
and careful searches of the newly cleared sparrow field, long hikes 
up and down the West Beach meant he added new species to 
his Ontario list: Dainty Sulphur (Nathalis iole ), Sleepy Orange 
(Eurema nicippe ) and White M Hairstreak ( Parrhasius m-album). 

Of course there are seasons of the year when butterflies and moths 
don’t fly much. Bob will use early spring to indulge his passion 
for herpetology. Over the years he has driven the sand roads in 
Florida and Texas the whole night long, looking for racers and 
rattlesnakes enjoying the residual heat. Or he has travelled to 
the Appalachians to search for salamanders of all sizes, from 
giant Hellbenders ( Cryptobranchus alleganiensis) hiding under 
hundred pound rocks in streams, to Yonahlossee Salamanders 
(Plethodon yonahlossee) hiding under logs on the dry hillsides. I 
remember arduous treks down into the Niagara Gorge on wet 
spring nights to find the rare Northern Dusky Salamander 
(Desmognatus fuscus). Last spring, after Burlington closed King 
Road to protect Jefferson Salamanders (Ambystoma jeffersoni) on 
their migration to vernal pools of our part of the escarpment, we 
waited for a warm rainy night to hike the pavement. So exciting 
to find these slim, spotted animals scurrying along to their birth 
ponds to begin another generation. If asked, Bob will say he 
missed his true calling ... the life of a herpetologist. 

A relatively new hobby, and a new passion, has been studying 
odonata, the dragonflies and damselflies of Ontario. I’ve decided 
not to engage with this new obsession. It requires more focus, 
concentration and commitment than I could possibly bring. 
These aficionados stand for hours on one spot, waiting for a 
dragonfly to perch; they photograph it, or in desperate cases net 
it (if the humans are at all fast enough). In hand or in camera, the 
next step is a time consuming examination, under the hand lens, 
at extreme magnification, followed by a time consuming study 
of two or three guides before these beasts are identified. Add to 
that the fact that once in this odonata mode, the hunters begin 
speaking Latin! It is a hobby best left to the true believers. 
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Nevertheless, Bob loves it. He has identified rarities [Striped 
Saddlebags ( Tramea calverti) at Point Pelee new for Canada], 
found new colonies, and added species to the Hamilton Study Area 
[Spatterdock Darner ( Rhionaeschna mutata) and Citrine Forktail 
(Ischnura hastata)]. He has a growing photograph collection of 
beautiful dragonflies perched on trees, in meadows, on the rocks 
of clear running streams, from Thunder Bay to Windsor. 

This summer, Bob was able to dedicate three full weeks to orchid 
hunting. For this study, we travelled the Bruce, Flowerpot Island, 
up to Timmins, across to Pukaskwa National Park, explored the 
famous Sleeping Giant, and hiked old cedar swamps tangled in 
alder thickets north of Thunder Bay. All in the quest of native 
Ontario orchids. Adding this summers treasures to pictures of 
orchids he has taken on Walpole Island, Pelee Island, the Carden 
Alvar, Muskokas Hardy Lake in other years, he has a collection 
now of 45 orchid species in his photo albums. The delicate 



Dainty Sulphur, 27 September 2012, Norfolk County - photo Bob Curry. 


Sparrow s Egg ( Cyprepidium passerinum) and the exquisite Small 
Round-leaved Orchid (Amerorchis rotundifolia ) delighted us, 
especially this year. And I must say, I do accompany him on these 
expeditions with great pleasure. Suddenly spying the beautiful 
Arethusa in the long grasses of a northern bog, illuminated by a 
sunbeam escaping a cloudy sky, is a moment of pure joy. 

Bobs collections are still growing these days. He spends much 
time finding ways to organize, label and then re-find the 
thousands of photographs he has taken of his nature studies. He 
plans new excursions, contacts experts in any and all of his fields 
of interest, and keeps us both interested in snakes, or plants, or 
insects, or birds. 

And we cant ignore his love of birds after all. This summer, with 
a quick trip to Wheatley Provincial Park, he added White Ibis to 
his Pelee list, and was delighted to find the two Eurasian Collared 
Doves at a feeder nearby their usual haunts. That meant he could 
add two to the list in one day. Bonus! 

Seriously, Bob devotes much time to issues of concern to 
the HNC. He served, for example, for years addressing 
environmental issues with the Science Committee of the 
RBG. For the last twelve years, he has served on Hamilton’s 
Environmentally Sensitive Areas Impact Evaluation Group. 


With other environmental consultants, karst experts, and the 
like, this group checks proposals by developers which would 
have a potential impact on environmentally sensitive areas, the 
ESAs of the region. Woodlands, ponds, meadows, and wetlands, 
all are safer as a result of this City of Hamilton committee. 



Elfin Skimmer, 24 June 2014, OUphant Fen - Bob Curry. 


Remedial Action Plan, or RAP, is a group of people dedicated to 
the rehabilitation of Hamilton Harbour. Bob serves on the Fish 
and Wildlife subcommittee, and most recently, the Windermere 
Basin subcommittee. The reconstruction of Windermere Basin, 
creating a prairie and wetland, as well as extensive shorebird 
habitat, is one of the most exciting improvements to the harbour 
in many years. 



Sparrow's Egg Lady's Slipper, 10 July 2014, Pukaskwa National Park 
photo Bob Curry. 


So this retired teacher is enjoying his retirement. Travelling, 
studying, still in love with field work, field days, long hikes 
for a glimpse of something beautiful, be it “vegetable, animal 
or mineral”, planning for future discoveries, he is always 
engaged. HNC members might anticipate an addendum to Birds 
of Hamilton and Surrounding Areas. That is another of Bobs plans, 
another project in the works... an update to the species accounts 
of the birds of our region for the Clubs 100th Anniversary. Full 
circle, I guess. Two of his first loyalties ... to the HNC, and to the 
birds he has studied since he was twelve years old. 
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Hunting for Rare Woodland Plants: In Order to Conserve 
Them, We Need to Find Them! 


by Jenny McCune 

W hen people think of rare and endangered species, plants 
might not be the first thing that comes to mind. Maybe 
that’s because plants are so quiet. They don t fly overhead, chirp 
in the morning, or howl at night. But plants are a huge part of 
Ontario’s biodiversity. 

It is estimated that over 90% of southern Ontario was once 
forested, but by 1920, less than 10% of the original forest cover 
remained. Today, forest cover in southern Ontario municipalities 
ranges from 7-40% of the forest cover before European settlement, 
and exists mainly as small fragments that are privately owned. 

This dramatic loss of woodlands has resulted in the decline of 
many species. Large mammals like Black Bear and Moose have 
retreated farther north in the province. There have also been 
documented declines of forest interior-dwelling birds. However, 
there is less information, and less public awareness, about the 
decline of forest understorey-dwelling plants. In The Woodland 
Heritage of Southern Ontario (1999), Larson and co-authors 
list over 200 rare herbs and shrubs of upland woodlands in 
southern Ontario. The current status of many of these species 
is uncertain, with occurrence records that are out of date, and 
potential populations in private woodlands that have not been 
surveyed. We don’t know whether rare plants can be sustained in 
such a fragmented forest system, and in most cases, we lack the 
basic data on population sizes, locations, and changes over time 
needed to find out. 

As a researcher with the Liber Ero Fellowship program, I’m 
testing out a new method to help find new populations of rare 
woodland plants. I’m using a computer modelling program that 
takes known locations of a rare plant and combines this with data 
on soils, elevation, climate and geology, to predict other locations 
that might be good habitat. This prediction is called a species 
distribution model. This summer, I built species distribution 



Red dots ore the centres of100 x 100 metre squares predicted 
to be suitable habitat for Spotted Wintergreen (Chimaphiia 
macuiata) in the Spooky Hollow area. The largest dot marks the 
square surveyed. 


models for eight rare woodland 
plants. Then, I went into the field 
to look for this species in randomly 
selected forests that were predicted to 
be suitable. The goal is not only to test 
out how useful the models are, but to 
spread the word to private landowners 
about these rare plants. 



Jenny McCune in Maui, 2011 
photo Katie McMahon. 



Two of my randomly chosen 100 by 100 metre survey squares 
turned out to be located in the beautiful Spooky Hollow 
Nature Sanctuary. Thanks to the permission of the Hamilton 
Naturalists’ Club, my assistant and I searched both of these 
survey squares. Each survey square takes about 3-4 hours to 

set up and thoroughly survey. 
We were looking for Spotted 
Wintergreen ( Chimaphiia 
macuiata ) and Autumn Coral- 
root ( Corallorhiza odontorhiza). 
Spotted Wintergreen is known 
to grow at Spooky Hollow, 
but Autumn Coral-root had 
not been recorded there. We 
didn’t find our target plants in 
either search square, but we did 
collect detailed data on the plant 
community, so I can test whether 
the models at least did a good 
job in predicting the right forest 
type. We did find two other rare 
plants: one Eastern Flowering 
dogwood ( Cornus florida ), and 
one small American Chestnut 
(Castanea dentata) sapling. 


Spotted Wintergreen (Chimaphiia 
macuiata) . 16 July 2014, Norfolk 
County. This species is extremely 
rare in Ontario and is listed as 
"endangered" under the Federal 
Species at Risk Act and the Ontario 
Endangered Species Act - photo by 
Jenny McCune. 


Sanctuaries such as Spooky Hollow and other privately owned 
forests, are crucial for maintaining rare woodland plants. If we 
can narrow down where to look for rare plants, hopefully we 
can spread the word about them, learn more about how they are 
faring, and help landowners conserve them. 


For more information, see www.liberero.ca or jlmccune.weebly.com 


Larson, B. M., J. L. Riley, E. A. Snell and H. G. Godschalk (1999) 
The Woodland Heritage of Southern Ontario. Federation of 
Ontario Naturalists, Don Mills, Ontario. 
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Bird Study Group Meeting Summary 


April 2014 


Bobolink and Eastern Meadowlark Monitoring with Chris Street 


by Michael Rowlands 

A t the April 28, 2014 meeting of the Bird Study 
Group, guest speaker Chris Street spoke about his 
participation in a monitoring study of Bobolinks and 
Eastern Meadowlarks in Renfrew County during the 
summer of 2013. 

Both of these grassland species were listed as threatened 
under the Canadian Species at Risk Act in September 2010 
and both were given an exemption until October 2014 
from the normal full protection of nests and habitat that 
the Endangered Species Act provides. This has allowed 
researchers time to gather more information about their 
habitat use and to consider possible protection measures so 
that a meaningful Recovery Strategy can be put into place. 
While both these species of birds traditionally nested in tall 
grass prairie, like other grassland species in North America 
whose habitat has slowly disappeared, they have suffered 
the most serious declines in population of any groups of 
birds in the last 45 years. As agriculture spread beyond the 
true grasslands in Ontario’s southwest, so did the ranges of 
Bobolinks and Eastern Meadowlarks, who adapted to nest 
in hayfields or grazing land. 

Threats to these two species include urban development, 
farm abandonment, and conversion of pastures and 
hayfields to cash crop fields. Since both species share habitat 
with grazing livestock on farms, there is also a threat to 
survival from trampling. Early harvesting of hay crops may 
also negatively impact the nests or young birds. 

In the summer of 2013, Chris worked in the second year of 
a two-year demonstration project headed by the Ontario 
Soil and Crop Improvement Association and funded by the 
Ontario Ministry of Natural Resources through the Species at 
Risk Stewardship Fund. His territory was farmland in Renfrew 
County, which is a large, narrow county in the Ottawa Valley 
that runs from Algonquin Park in the north almost to the 
national capital itself in the south. In the two years of study, 
the methods used in the field included finding and monitoring 
75 Bobolink and 15 Eastern Meadowlark nests, doing point 
counts, conducting vegetation surveys, and using clay pigeons 
to measure the trampling effects of grazing animals. 

Eastern Meadowlarks arrive first in Renfrew County in late 
March/early April. They may raise two or three broods a 
year with one male often having up to two or three mates. 
They nest in old fields, pastures, and hayfields and can 
tolerate some standing woody vegetation in their habitat. 


Bobolinks arrive on 
farms in early May 
and depart in early 
September, only having 
time to raise one 



brood during the 
breeding season. They 
nest in pastures and 
hayfields, and prefer more open grasslands than Eastern 
Meadowlarks. 


Chris Street ; "seifie" on 21 May 2014 at 
Hilliard Bay Provincial Park in Alberta. 


Meadowlarks have declined at a rate of 2.9% per year, 
accounting for a cumulative loss of 25% of the population 
in the last 10 years in Ontario. Between the first and 
second editions of the Ontario Breeding Bird Atlas, they 
experienced a decline of 13% occupancy. 


Bobolinks have declined at a rate of 4% per year accounting 
for a cumulative loss of 33% of the population over the last 
10 years in Ontario. They experienced a loss of 141 squares 
(a 9.3% decline) from the first to the second editions of the 
Ontario Breeding Bird Atlas. 

In 2013 in the Renfrew County study, Chris observed that 
Bobolinks were more abundant in fields further away from 
wooded edges and that Meadowlarks were not as sensitive 
to edges as Bobolinks. The average fledge date for Bobolinks 
was near the end of June, with the last nests fledging by 
July 16 th . However, 100% of nests exposed to cattle were 
trampled, and 90% of the clay pigeon traps that were laid 
out were also trampled. 


Chris concluded that the majority of sustainable habitat 
for Bobolinks will be in pastures 
where beef cattle graze and in 
their hayfields. Nesting success is 
best on these farms because hay 
cutting is often not done until 
July 1 st when many of the young 
birds have already fledged. By 
contrast, dairy farmers like to 
cut their hay early in June when 
its protein content is higher. This 
first cutting increases the loss of 
nests and unfledged young birds. 

It is hoped the results of the project will allow a balance to 
be found between the sustainability of the farmers and these 
two threatened grassland birds. ^ 



Male Bobolink, 31 May 2011, 
Glen Morris - photo Janet 
Forjan-Freedman. 
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Canada Revenue Agency Issues Warning Letter to Wildlife 
Club to Curb any Political Activities 


by Dan Beeby, CBC News 

A small group of nature lovers in southern Ontario enjoy spending 
weekends watching birds and other wildlife, but lately they’re the 
ones under watch — by the Canada Revenue Agency. The Kitchener- 
Waterloo Field Naturalists, a registered charity, is apparently at 
risk of breaking tax agency rules that limit so-called political or 
partisan activities. Earlier this year, tax auditors sent a letter to the 
300-member group, warning about political material on the groups 
website. The stern missive says the group must take appropriate 
action as necessary “including refraining from undertaking any 
partisan activities,” with the ominous warning that “this letter does 
not preclude any future audits.” 

A copy of the five-page March 11 letter, signed by Valerie 
Spiegelman of the charities directorate, was obtained by CBC 
News. Officials in the naturalist group are declining comment 
about the cannon shot across the bow, apparently for fear of 
attracting more attention from the tax agency. But longtime 
member Roger Suffling is speaking up, saying the issue is about 
democratic freedom and not about arcane tax rules. “Effectively, 
they’ve put a gag on us,” he said in an interview, noting that the 
letter arrived just after the club had written directly to two federal 
cabinet ministers to complain about government-approved 
chemicals that damage bee colonies. “You can piece together the 
timing,” said Suffling, an adjunct professor at the University of 
Waterloo. “The two things are very concurrent.” 

Environment Minister Leona Aglukkaq responded to the group’s 
complaint in a March 14 letter — or just days after the Canada 
Revenue Agency letter arrived — and Suffling is convinced the 
two events are linked. Aglukkaq’s office denies there’s any link, 
saying the agency operates independently. Suffling said that if 
government is using the tax agency as a “pit bull to stifle dissent, 
then there’s something very wrong.” The group, with annual 
revenues of just $16,000, has also had a guest speaker to talk about 
the oilsands, and has publicly defended the Endangered Species 
Act from being watered down. Suffling said members of the group 
are older, small-c conservative, “not radical in the least sense.” 

The Canada Revenue Agency launched a special program of 
so-called political activity audits after Budget 2012 provided 
$8 million for the project, later topped up to $13.4 million. 
Environment Minister Leona Aglukkaq speaks at the UN earlier 
this year. A member of a naturalist club in Ontario suspects 
Aglukkaq was behind a warning letter his group received from 
the Canada Revenue Agency about political activities. (Sean 
Kilpatrick/Canadian Press) 

The rules say a charity can devote no more than 10 per cent of its 
resources to political activities, and none to partisan activities, 
but critics say the guidelines are fuzzy or can be Byzantine in 
their complexity. A special squad of 15 auditors has so far 
targeted some 52 charities, many of them critical of Conservative 
government policies. Environment groups were hard hit in the 


first round in 2012-13, but the net has since widened to snare 
social justice and poverty groups, among others. So far, no group 
has been deregistered, but the audits have been expensive and 
disruptive for charities, many of which operate on a shoestring. 

Critics say the program has led to “advocacy chill.” “What we’ve seen 
and what we’ve heard is this nervousness,” said Bruce MacDonald, 
president and CEO of the charities lobby Imagine Canada, based 
in Toronto. “Whether it is increased scrutiny, increased attention 
of the scrutiny, we’re not entirely sure what’s causing it. It does 
seem, though, to be top of mind for everybody right now.” 

Canada Revenue Agency officials say they do not target any one 
charitable sector, and are choosing groups impartially, without 
input from the minister’s office. The decision to launch an audit is 
also not based on any group’s position on the political spectrum, 
charities directorate chief Cathy Hawara has said. 

In a statement released Friday in response to this story, the 
NDP said it isn’t buying that. “The timing simply doesn’t pass 
the smell test — the CRA letter arrived just days after this bird 
watching club wrote directly to two ministers, expressing their 
concern about the impact of government-approved chemicals 
on vulnerable bee colonies,” said Murray Rankin, the NDP’s 
national revenue critic. “The Conservatives’ attack on anyone 
who questions their short-sighted policies is ridiculous. It is also 
deeply disturbing,” Rankin said in the statement. 

The CRA has another tool in its arsenal beside audits. “Reminder 
letters” are issued to some groups to warn that Canada Revenue 
Agency analysts have been watching their political activities, and 
may launch full audits if things aren’t rectified. So far, 23 such letters 
have been issued, including to the Kitchener-Waterloo group, 
though the agency won’t say exactly which groups are on the list, 
citing the confidentiality provisions of the Income Tax Act. “The 
local naturalists’ club was silenced when its views became known 
to government and it was silenced for voicing public concern, not 
for breaking the rules,” Suffling wrote on a recent blog. “How many 
other inconvenient charities are there out there?” 

The Canada Revenue Agency declined interviews. But spokesman 
Philippe Brideau sent an email indicating the decision about 
whether to launch a full audit or to issue a reminder letter comes 
after an initial screening process based on internal files as well 
as publicly available material. “Where the regular activities of a 
registered charity appear charitable and the political activities 
appear to have minor issues or to be increasing or changing, 
following an office review/monitoring, a reminder letter 
informing the charity about the rules for political activities may 
be sent,” he said. Brideau declined comment about the Kitchener- 
Waterloo Field Naturalists, citing confidentiality. ^ 

Reprinted from CBC News Oct 16,2014 http://www.cbc.ca/news/politics/revenue- 
canada-targets-birdwatchers-for-political-activity-1.2799546 
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Book Review: Flood Forecast - Climate Risk and Resilience in 
Canada by Robert William Sandford and 

by Don McLean 


Kerry Freek 




W isdom has it that its an ill wind that 
blows no good. Hurricane Hazel 
wreaked havoc on southern Ontario fifty 
years ago this fall and killed 81 people (and 
more than a thousand in Haiti). It also 
subsequently resulted in millions of acres 
of natural areas preserved by government 
decree along waterways - the places that 
naturalists now treasure. 



Don McLean , October 2014, from CFMU website. 


Theres another law of physics that may be 
even more frightening. “The amount of 
energy required to melt 1 kilogram of ice 
that is already at 0°C is equivalent to the 
amount of energy required to raise the 
temperature of liquid water by 79°C.” So far 
the average global atmospheric temperature 
has gone up less than one Celsius degree. 
What happens when the ice is gone? 


As a likely result of climate change, big storms like Hazel are an 
increasing feature of our times. Witness what took place this 
summer in Burlington, and last summer in Calgary and Toronto. 
A detailed review of the latter two storms and the failure to 
anticipate and plan for them is the main subject of Flood Forecast. 
Sandford and Freek also point to the flood protection services 
provided by nature. 

“The metabolism of the world economy is fundamentally out of 
sync with that of natural process. Reconciliation with nature has 
to be at the centre of the adaption agenda. In order to prevent 
further acceleration of the hydrological cycle, we have to enlist all 
the help nature can give us. We obtain that help by protecting and 
restoring natural heritage and critical aquatic ecosystem function 
and by reversing land and soil degradation wherever we can.” 

Put that in your letter on the next scheme to “develop” some 
natural area. While many think climate change is about warmer 
temperatures, Sandford and Freek point out with James Hansen 
that “the most important climate feedbacks all involve water, in 
either its solid, liquid or gas form.” 

That’s obvious when you stop and think about it. The ice caps and 
glaciers are melting, the oceans are rising, and we’re experiencing 
a huge increase in both extreme rainstorms and droughts (think 
California right now). 

“If you want to find out what’s causing more extreme weather, 
you follow the water,” argue the authors. “What is happening is 
that frozen water and liquid water are moving to different places 
in the hydrosphere: permanent ice and snow are becoming 
liquid water, and liquid water is evaporating. This is going to add 
an additional edge to the already existing natural variability that 
characterizes weather and climate here and in much of the rest 
of Canada.” 

That’s underlined by the basic laws of physics: The amount of 
water the atmosphere can hold increases by about 7 percent per 
degree Celsius. And more heat increases evaporation off both 
the soil and water bodies like the Great Lakes producing drought 
in some places and bigger storms in others (and sometimes one 
after the other in the same place). And keep in mind that the 
current predictions call for an additional 1-5°C rise in the next 
few decades. 


“Sea ice is a thermal helmet without which climate warming 
can give the Earth system a shot straight to the head,” answer 
Sandford and Freek. 

The book also explains how ice storms and severe winters like 
we recently experienced are completely consistent with global 
warming. The dramatic warming in the Arctic has disrupted 
the jet stream, and “there also appears to be a link between a 
meandering jet stream and the movement of warm and cold 
fronts into places where they don’t often go and don’t normally 
stay,” note the authors. 

Flood Forecast is a small book with a critical message, particularly 
to people who live in cities where our entire infrastructure - 
roads, bridges, stormwater and sewer systems - are all designed 
for a climate we no longer have. As a consolation prize it also 
offers a powerful argument from highly qualified scientists that 
we have to protect and expand our natural ecosystems. U-l 


Climate Risk and 
Resiliency in Canada 

■ I 

FLOOD 

FORECAST 


ROBERT WILLIAM SANDFORD 


Flood Forecast - Climate Risk and Resilience in Canada by Robert 
William Sandford and Kerry Freek. Rocky Mountain Books. 2014 
139pp. 
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Astronomy Corner 


December’s Geminids Meteor Shower 

by Mario Carr 



A stronomers say that the Geminids Meteor Shower - peaking 
December 13 - promises to put on a great show this year but 
don t hold your breath. Few things in life are certain, especially 
when it comes to astronomical events in southern Ontario. We 
were disappointed by a nonexistent Comet LINEAR meteor 
shower in May, Comet ISON, and a bright Moon that hid the 
Perseids Meteor Shower in August. 

However, the viewing conditions this year for the annual 
Geminids Meteor Shower are supposed to be excellent under a 
mostly moonless Saturday evening sky. More than 60 meteors 
per hour are predicted to be seen. Some are visible December 6-19. 

The meteors appear to be radiating from the constellation Gemini 
in the northeastern sky. You don t need any special astronomical 
equipment to see the shower. For easy viewing, choose a dark 
location, dress warmly and sit back on a lounge chair and look into 
the night sky. Don t forget your blanket and a thermos of coffee. 
Let’s hope Mother Nature co-operates and it doesn’t cloud over. 

Here are December stargazer events. Most are listed in the 
Hamilton Amateur Astronomers calendar, which is on sale at 
the next meeting. 

Planet Watching 

Mercury cannot be seen until the end of the month when it 
reappears below Venus low in the southwest evening twilight sky. 
Mars can also be seen low in the southwest evening sky. Jupiter 
rises in the northeast mid-evening. 

Saturn appears in the southeast morning twilight sky. Uranus 
is in the evening sky setting after midnight. Neptune is in the 
western early evening sky. 

Dec. 1 - The Moon is only one degree from Uranus in the evening sky. 


Dec. 5 - The Moon is a half 
degree from star Aldebaran in 
the evening sky. 

Dec. 6 - Full Moon. 

Dec. 11 - The Moon, Jupiter 
and Regulas form a half degree 
triangle around midnight. 

Dec. 14 - Last Quarter Moon 
and Hamilton Amateur 
Astronomers meeting 7:30- 
9:30 p.m., Spectator Building, 
44 Frid St., Hamilton. Free 
admission with door prizes 
and everyone is welcome. An 
optional food bank donation 
of non-perishable goods will 
be collected. 



Mario Carr, 29 April 2010 - photo Ai 
Navikevicius. 


Dec. 19 - The Moon is two degrees from Saturn low in the dawn sky. 

Dec. 21 - Winter officially begins with the solstice at 6:03 p.m. 
There is also a New Moon. 


Dec. 22 - An extremely thin crescent Moon is near Venus low in 
the evening sky. 

Christmas Eve - The Moon meets Mars in the evening sky. 

Dec. 28 - First Quarter Moon. 

For more information , see the Hamilton Amateur Astronomers website at 
www.amateurastronomv.org or call 905-627-4323. The club offers a 
basic astronomy course for members. 

Mario Carr is the HAAs Director of Publicity and can be reached at 
mariocarr@cogeco.ca . 


_ 






(Chestnut article -continued from page 79) 

DNA sampling 

We sampled 427 chestnuts for DNA testing at a future date. 
They are currently preserved in silica gel and stored in Brian 
Husband’s lab at the University of Guelph. The genetics study will 
be conducted once adequate funding is secured. 

A special thank you to: 

Canadian Chestnut Council (Doug Fagan) 

Blue Oak Native Landscapes (Paul O’Hara) 

Catfish Creek Conservation Authority (Kim Smale) 

Essex Region Conservation Authority (Dan Lebedyk) 

Hamilton Golf and Country Club (Rhod Trainor) 

Hamilton Naturalists’ Club (Warren Beacham and Jen Baker) 
Hamilton Region Conservation Authority (Lesley McDonnel) 
Long Point Region Conservation Authority (Cliff Evanitski) 
Middlesex County (Mark Brown and John Trott) 


Royal Botanical Gardens 
(Kathyrn Harrison) 

St. Clair Conservation 
Authority (Tim Payne) 

St. Williams Conservation 
Reserve (Audrey Heagy) 
Sunny Glades Naturist Resort 
(Stanley Wortner) 

Tim Hortons Onondaga Farm 
(John Hill and Christine Vey) 

This article is only a preliminary 
report and our official analysis has 
not yet been completed. We will be 
publishing the final numbers in a 
peer reviewed journal at a future 
date. 



Stephen Van Drunen showing how 
large American Chestnut leaves can be. 
Backus Woods, 16 July, 2014 - photo 
Christine Bowen 
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Piping Plover#: One at Windermere Basin Aug 12 * (BCh; m.obs.). 

Solitary Sandpiper: One at Rymal Rd W of Glover Rd [HM] Jul 20 F (LMa,LTe); 
one juv. at Red Hill Parkway & QEW Stormwater Pond Aug 16 (KM). 

Greater Yellowlegs: Five at Hespeler Mill Pond [WT] Jul 14 F (RD,CE); three 
ad. at Windermere Basin Aug 21 (RD,CE), and one juv. there Aug 26 (KM). 
Willet#: One past CCIW Aug 28 F (RD). 

Lesser Yellowlegs: Birds at Windermere Basin: 3ad. -Jul 3 F (KM; RD,CE), 15 
-Jul 22-24 (KM), 2juv. -Aug 3 (RD,BCh); eight at Hespeler Mill Pond Jul 14 
(RD,CE); 10 at Red Hill Parkway & QEW Stormwater Pond Aug 16 (KM); 10 at 
Hwy 407 S of Britannia Rd Stormwater Pond Aug 31 (RD et al.). 

Upland Sandpiper#: One calling at night over Sunrise Cres, Dundas [HM] Jul 

30 F (RD); one calling at night over St. George St, Brantford [BR] Aug 4 and two 
heard there Aug 6 (BL); one at Shouldice Rd N of Brant-Waterloo Rd [BR] Aug 
9 (PSc,CSc). 

Ruddy Turnstone: One at Windermere Basin Jun 6-13L (RD; m.obs.); one ad. 
at NE Shore of Harbour Aug 3 F (RD); one ad. at Windermere Basin Aug 12 
(RD et al.). 

Sanderling: One at Confederation Park Jun 1 L (KM); one ad. at Tollgate Pond 
Aug 13 F (RD); 18 ad. at Van Wagners Beach Aug 24 (RD et al.), and one juv. 
there Aug 29 (RD et al.); 12 at Hamilton Beach [HM] Aug 26 (KM). 
Semipalmated Sandpiper: Birds at Windermere Basin: 20 -Jun 4 (KM), 40 - 
Jun 6 (KM), 1 -Jun 20 L (LMa), 4ad. -Jul 15 F (KM); 11 juv. at NE Shore of 
Harbour Aug 17 (RD,CE), and 22 there Aug 29 (RD); eight at Tollgate Pond Aug 
22 (RD); 15 at Hwy 407 S of Britannia Rd Stormwater Pond Aug 31 (RD et al.). 
Least Sandpiper: Birds at Windermere Basin: 8ad. -Jul 3 F (KM; RD,CE), 2juv. 
-Aug 6 (RD); 15 at Red Hill Parkway & QEW Stormwater Pond Aug 16 (KM); 
eight at Hwy 407 S of Britannia Rd Stormwater Pond Aug 31 (RD et al.). 
White-rumped Sandpiper: Two at Windermere Basin Jun 13*-14 (RD,CE; 
KM), and one there Jun 16 L (LMa et al.); one ad. at NE Shore of Harbour Aug 
5 F (RD; CE). 

Baird’s Sandpiper: One at Van Wagners Beach Aug 25 * (JH,RS,BS); two juv. at 
Hwy 407 S of Britannia Rd Stormwater Pond Aug 26 (CE) and one there Aug 

31 (RD et al.). 

Pectoral Sandpiper: One ad. at NE Shore of Harbour Aug 3F-7 (RD; CE); two 
ad. at Windermere Basin Aug 12 (RD et al.). 

Dunlin: Birds at Windermere Basin: 15 -Jun 4 (KM), 10 -Jun 6 (KM; m.obs.), 
2 -Jun 17 (KM), 1 -Jun 19-20L (LMa et al.). 

Stilt Sandpiper: Birds at Windermere Basin: lad. -Jul 9F-17 (KM; m.obs.), 3ad. 
-Jul 19-20 (CE,TF; m.obs.), 4ad. -Jul 22 (KM); one juv. at Red Hill Parkway & 
QEW Stormwater Pond Aug 16 (KM). 

Buff-breasted Sandpiper#: One at Greens Rd W of Mines Rd Aug 27 * (DPr). 
Short-billed Dowitcher: Birds at Windermere Basin: lad. -Jul 9 F (KM), 6ad. 
-Jul 20-22 (RD,CE,DD), 2juv. -Aug 21 (RD,CE), 5juv. -Aug 26 (KM). 



American Woodcock at Confederation Park , 5 July 2014 - photo Ellen Horak. 


American Woodcock: One at Confederation Park Jul 5 (EHoJHo). 

Wilson’s Phalarope#: One m. at Windermere Basin Jun 9*-16 (RD,CE; m.obs.), 
and one f. there Jun 16 (LMa; m.obs.). 

Red-necked Phalarope#: One 1 st alt. at Windermere Basin Tul 10 * (KWi et al). 
Black-legged Kittiwake#: One juv. off Van Wagners Beach Aug 23 * (CE et al.); 
one juv. off Green Rd Aug 24 (BH). 

Sabine’s Gull#: One juv. off Green Rd Aug 28 * (BH); five juv. off Van Wagners 


Beach Aug 29 (CE et al.). 

Bonaparte’s Gull: Birds at Windermere Basin: 12 -Jun 1 (BCh), 3 1 st alt. -Jun 
2 (RD), 1 1 st alt. -Jun 16-Jul 18 (RD,CE; m.obs.), 12 1 st alt. -Jun 19 (BCh et al.); 
five ad. + two 1 st alt. at Cootes Paradise Jun 9-10 (AW; LMa,LTe), and one ad. 
+ one juv. there Aug 8 (PT); two 1 st alt. off Grays Rd Jun 27 (KM); one ad. at 
Tollgate Pond Aug 6 F (LMa,LTe,JRe). 

Little Gull#: One at Windermere Basin Jun 1 (BCh), and three 1 st alt. there Jun 
19 (BCh et al.). 

Laughing Gull #: One ad. at Bronte Harbour Aug 12 (MJ). 

Franklin’s Gull #: One subad. at Bronte Harbour Jul 26*-28 (GE; m.obs.). 

Lesser Black-backed Gull#: Two juv. off Van Wagners Beach Aug 29 F (RD et al.). 
Great Black-backed Gull: Birds at CCIW Breakwall [HL]: 6 1 st alt. -Jun 4-11 
(RD), 12 1 st alt. -Jun 14 (KM), 8imm. -Jun 23 (RD); one juv. off Van Wagners 
Beach Aug 11 F (RD). 

Caspian Tern: Two 1 st alt. at Windermere Basin Jun 2 (RD) and one Jun 6-Jul 3 (RD). 
Black Tern#: Birds at Windermere Basin: lad. -Jun 6*-7 (KM; m.obs.), lad. + 
2 1 st alt. -Jun 19 (BCh et al.), lad. -Jul 9 (MJa), lad. -Jul 22 (BCh); two juv. at 
Dundas Hydro Pond Aug 13 (TyT). 

Common Tern: First alt. birds at Windermere Basin: 1 -Jun 2 (RD), 2 -Jun 16 
(RD,CE), 3 -Jun 19 (RD,BC), 1 -Jun 27 (RD), 

1 -Jul 3 (KM); 26 off Van Wagners Beach Aug 

23 (RD et al.). 

Forster’s Tern#: One ad. off Green Rd (BH) 
and shortly later off Van Wagners Beach (RD 
et al.) Aug 24. 

Parasitic Jaeger#: One off Van Wagners Beach 
Aug 24 * (CE et al.), and one Aug 29 (RD et al.). 

Jaeger species#: Birds off Van Wagners 
Beach: 1 -Aug 23 (RD et al.), 1 -Aug 24 (RD 
et al.), 3 -Aug 29 (RD et al.). 

Long-tailed Jaeger#: Birds off Van Wagners whet Owl\ 16 August 2014 , 
Beach: ljuv. intermediate morph -Aug 23 * (CE Burlington - photo Cheryl 
et al.), 1 subad. -Aug 24 (DD et al.), lad. -Aug Edgecombe. 

29 (BH et al. -first seen from Green Rd), ljuv. -Aug 29 (CE et al.). 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo#: Two at Grand River Trail near Hardy Rd, Brantford [BR] 
Jun 1 (RPr); one at S Shore of Cootes Paradise [HM] Jun 1 (JCh,NCh); one at 
Forest Hill Dr, Grimsby [NG] Jun 3-4 (BM); one at Courtcliffe Park [HM] Jun 8 
(KWi,AWi), and two ad. + two juv. there Jul 10 (TT); one at McMaster Forest [HM] 
Jun 10 (WB); one at Glen Morris [BR] Jul 7 (EHoJHo); one at North Waterdown 
Wetland Trails [HM] Jul 10 (TT); one at Fletcher Creek Ecological Preserve [WL] 
Jul 14 (KWi,AWi); one at Dofasco Trail E of 5 th Rd E [HM] Jul 16 (KWi,AWi); two 
at Dundas Valley C.A. E of Paddy Greene Rd [HM] Jul 17 (KWi,AWi). 

Snowy Owl#: One imm. at Eastport Pier 25 [HM] Aug 9-18 (RW; m.obs.) was 
likely a holdover from the previous winters incursion and provides the first 
summer record for the HSA. 

Northern Saw-whet Owl#: 

One juv. at Rankin Dr, 

Burlington [HL] Aug 16 
(SEc,REc; CE) was likely 
from a nesting site not too 
far away. 

Common Nighthawk: 

One at Hamilton Centre 
Mall [HM] Jun 4 (KWi, 

AWi); one at Green Rd & 

Frances Ave Jun 29 (BH), 
and three there Aug 31 
(BH); two over St. George 
St, Brantford Aug 12 F 
(BL); two at High Level 
Bridge Aug 13-15 (LMa); nine over Sayers Mills [HL] Aug 22 (LMr); 12 at Hwy 

24 & Powerline Rd [BR] Aug 26 (EHoJHo); four at Lowville Park [HL] Aug 30 
(BO). 

Chimney Swift: 12 past Woodland Cemetery Aug 16 F (RD,CE). 

Ruby-throated Hummingbird: Five past Woodland Cemetery Aug 16 (RD,CE). 
Red-headed Woodpecker#: Two at Sawmill Rd W of Shaver Rd [BR] Jul 5-11 
(GBs,DD). 

Yellow-bellied Sapsucker: One at West River Rd, Glen Morris [BR] Jun 6 (DD). 
Merlin: One at Windermere Basin Jul 24 (LMa); one juv. at St. George St, 

(continued on page 95) 



Juvenile Northern Saw- 
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Sanctuary Committee Update for 2013-14 


by Warren Beacham - Sanctuary Director 

W e continue to look at properties for opportunity to purchase 
or donation. We have been looking in east Hamilton 
Mountain, Flamborough and in the Cootes to Escarpment area 
of Dundas and Burlington. 

We have been talking with Waterford Sand & Gravel in east 
Hamilton about a possible long term lease to protect buffer lands 
for a nominal amount. These would be lands that would never 
be turned into quarry, close to the Dofasco Trail. To show good 
faith, the company took out a life membership in the HNC. 

We continue to work with Joanna Chapman on the Urquhart 
Butterfly Garden in Dundas, to make sure that the necessary 
work of maintaining the Garden is done ever year. We have a long 
term commitment to protect the Urquhart Butterfly Garden. 

Jen Baker continues to do great work for us. This is evidenced 
by the demand other agencies have shown for her skills and 
services. Her one day a week gig with the HCA finished at the 
end of 2013, where she was helping them with land securement. 
However she soon picked up a one day a week contract with the 
Cootes to Escarpment Ecopark System doing land owner contact 
work. She does these contracts under the HNC banner, and the 
Club benefits greatly from her work with these agencies. Her 
grant writing skills continue to yield great results, with research 
work at Spooky continuing on Eastern Flowering Dogwood. 

This past year we also had work done at both Spooky and Short 
Hills on American Chestnut and preliminary work is being 
done on Cucumber Magnolia habitat at Short Hills. Because of 
the great research work that has been done at Spooky and Short 
Hills, word is getting out of its special ecology, and we are being 


approached more often 
with research requests. 

Jens education program 
continues to expose 
young people to nature 
at our Cartwright and 
Amaolo Sanctuaries. She 
also continues to CO- Dundurn Park, 13 June2013 -photo Jim Heslop. 
ordinate work at Lands Inlet, where we have sub contracted Paul 
O’Hara to do a proper landscaping plan which we have begun to 
implement. We had a great clean-up this spring at our original 
Lands Inlet site. New this year, Giuliana Casimirri has joined 
our team, working on urban forest projects in Hamilton. We were 
also lucky to have funding to hire a summer student to help with 
a TreesCount program in Westdale that went over an area surveyed 
10 years ago by Environment Hamilton. This is the first time an area 
of Hamilton has had two tree surveys done and should provide very 
interesting data on tree health. Guiliana will continue to work on 
projects to promote and increase the urban canopy into 2015 for us. 

Unfortunately, due to the severe winter weather conditions we 
experienced this year, we were unable to do our winter work party 
at Spooky. Hopefully this year the weather will co-operate better. 

Ken Hall has been a regular in the last couple of years at Sanctuary 
meetings, bringing his connection to the Giant s Rib to our committee. 
Ken has high hopes that we can collaborate on land securement and 
education programs around the Niagara Escarpment. 

I would like to thank the great support and contributions of our 
volunteer members, both at committee and in the field. You are 
the reason we are able to do what we do. 


' I'. v Lm ' V V • 
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Ron Pittaway’s Winter Finch Forecast for 2014-2015 



Warren Beacham at HNC Board meeting at 


by June Hitchcox 

thought that you would be interested in Ron Pittaway s annual 
article concerning winter birds we may see and where. Several 
people from across Canada report to Ron about the state of the 
crops - heavy, average, poor - which birds need for winter food. 
Birds must go where food is in good supply for them to be able 
to survive the cold winter months. If there is not enough food 
where they have spent the summer, they must move around until 
they find better places. Here is what Ron is predicting. North 
Ontario: White-winged Crossbills: need cone crops - the boreal 
forest (north) has only isolated, widely-separated, heavy patches 
of hemlock & spruce cones, best around James Bay - southern 
Ontario has spruce cones so some will come south. Red 
Crossbills will be where Red and/or White Pines have locally 
good crops. Central Ontario: Pine Grosbeaks for the good crops 
of mountain-ash berries; feeders = sunflower seeds; gardens 
of European mountain ash; ornamental crabapples. Southern 
Ontario: Some Pine Siskins will make use of the spruce cone crops 


- feeders = niger seed. There will be above average Common 
Redpoll numbers with the odd Hoary Redpoll mixed in - weedy 
fields and niger feeders. A small number of Evening Grosbeaks 
will be seen - seeds of Manitoba Maple and other maples, ash 
seeds and some fruit. Feeders = black-oil sunflower seeds. Good 
thing they have strong bills! Poor crops in the north will entice 
Purple Finches south - feeders = sunflower seeds. One bird 
can consume in V 2 hour, 360 seeds and go on to eating other 
seeds when finished those! These next are not finches but Ron 
has included them for your interest. Most Bohemian Waxwings 
will stay in the boreal forest; many Blue Jays will go farther 
south after enjoying acorns, beechnuts and hazelnuts along the 
shores of Lakes Ontario and Erie; Red-breasted Nuthatches will 
fly farther south. Tony Bigg, in Peterborough on November 1, 
saw White-winged Crossbill, Evening Grosbeak, Pine Siskin, 
Purple Finch, Red-breasted Nuthatch. Now we can get out our 
birdbooks and become familiar with these species so that we will 
recognize them when we see them! 
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(continued from page 93) 

Brantford July 25-Aug 12 (BL); two juv. from a nest at Upper James St & 
Mohawk Ave [HM] late Jul (MS); one past Blyth Cres, Oakville Aug 14 (JWa); 
one at Sunrise Cres, Dundas Aug 21 (RD); one at Hwy 407 S of Britannia Rd 
Stormwater Pond Aug 26 (CE); one at Courtcliffe Park Aug 26 (TT). 

I w I 



Red-headed Woodpecker, Sawmill Road, Brant County, 5 July 2014 - photo 

Terry Basom. 


Peregrine Falcon#: One pair nesting at Burlington Lift Bridge [HL/HM] 
fledged two juv. late Jun (BCh; m.obs.); a pair nesting at Vinemount Quarries 
[HM] had three chicks hatched by early Jun (fide BM); one past Blyth Cres, 
Oakville Aug 14 F (JWa). 

Olive-sided Flycatcher#: One at Sunrise Cres, Dundas Jun 1 L (RD); one at 
Albion Falls [HM] Aug 19 F (KBk); one at Courtcliffe Park Aug 26 (TT); one at 
Barton Reservoir, Kenilworth Access [HM] Aug 28 (LMa). 

Yellow-bellied Flycatcher: One at Shoreacres Aug 14 F (CE,CS). 

Least Flycatcher: One at Confederation Park Aug 15 F (RD,CE). 

Eastern Kingbird: Birds past Woodland Cemetery: 1-Aug 10 F (RD,CE), 7 - 
Aug 16 (RD,CE), 1 -Aug 30 L (RD et al). 

Yellow-throated Vireo#: One SM at Cone 8, Beverly Swamp [HM] Jun 8 (KWi,AWi). 
Warbling Vireo: One at East Mountain, Hamilton [HM] Aug 21 F (LMa). 
Common Raven#: One at Fletcher Creek Ecological Preserve Jul 5 (KM,BL); five 
at Courtcliffe Park Jul 24 (TT); three at Westover Rd N of Cone 8 Jul 24-25 (PS). 
Purple Martin: Five at Paddy Greene Rd S of Powerline Rd Aug 4 (RD,DD,MM); 100 
past Blyth Cres, Oakville Aug 14 (JWa); five past Woodland Cemetery Aug 16 (RD,CE). 
Tree Swallow: 75 past Blyth Cres, Oakville Aug 14 (JWa). 

Bank Swallow: A colony with 17 nest holes (at least seven occupied) SE of Brock 
Rd & Hwy 5 [HM] Jun 12 (PS); one past Woodland Cemetery Aug 16 (RD,CE). 
Cliff Swallow: 20 nests under Glen Morris Bridge over Grand River [BR] Jun 
7 (RD,CE,DD); four pairs nesting at Springview Dr, Waterdown [HM] Jun 10 
(BC); 20 occupying nests at Bronte Harbour Aug 22-26 (BJe,LU; ES); one at 
Woodland Cemetery Aug 30 (RD et al.). 

Barn Swallow: 225 past Blyth Cres, Oakville Aug 14 (JWa). 

Winter Wren: One SM at Fifty Point C.A. [HM/NG] Aug 8 (RD,CE). 



Sedge Wren, Bronte Provincial Park, 23 June 2014 - photo Joanne Redwood. 


Sedge Wren#: Two SM at Bronte Creek Prov. Park [HL] Jun 1-8 (GE,MCr; 
m.obs.); one SM at Grass Lake Jun 7 (RD,CE,DD). 

Marsh Wren#: Three SM at Safari Rd Wetland Jun 10 (LMa); one SM at Grass 


Lake Jun 18 (LMa,LTe). 

Swainson’s Thrush: One at Shoreacres Aug 27 F (RD,CE). 

Louisiana Waterthrush#: One at Edgelake Park [HM] Aug 17 L (RD,CE). 
Northern Waterthrush: One at Fifty Point C.A. Aug 8 F (RD,CE). 
Black-and-white Warbler: One at Shoreacres Aug 19 F (CHo). 

Nashville Warbler: One SM at Westover Rd N of Cone 8 Jun 30 (PS); one at 
Shoreacres Aug 31 F (GLw). 

Mourning Warbler#: Three at 10 th Sideroad E of Guelph Line [HL] Jul 25 
(LMa,LTe); one f. at Forty Mile Creek, Grimsby Aug 17 F (RD,CE). 

Hooded Warbler#: One SM at Dundas Valley C.A. E of Paddy Greene Rd Jul 
17 (KWi,AWi). 


American Redstart: One at Woodland Cemetery Aug 16 F (RD,CE). 

Cerulean Warbler#: One m. at University of Guelph Arboretum [WL] Jun 3 L (CEy). 
Northern Parula: One at Shoreacres Aug 19 F (CHo). 

Magnolia Warbler: One at Edgelake Park Aug 21 F (LMa et al.). 

Bay-breasted Warbler: One at Shoreacres Aug 31 F (GLw). 

Blackburnian Warbler: One at Lowville Park Aug 30 F (BO). 

Chestnut-sided Warbler: One at Shoreacres Aug 27 F (RD,CE). 

Blackpoll Warbler: One at Confederation Park Jun 1 L (DD). 

Black-throated Blue Warbler: One m. at Glow Ave, Hamilton [HM] Jun 11 L 
(TK); one at Lowville Park Aug 30 F (BO). 

Pine Warbler: Two SM at LaSalle Park [HL] Jul 4 (RD); one m. + three juv. at 
Gage Park, Hamilton [HM] Jul 11 (LMa). 

Yellow-rumped Warbler: One at Shoreacres Aug 31 F (GLw). 

Yellow-throated Warbler #: One at Glen Morris Jun 2 * (JHo). 

Black-throated Green Warbler: One at Lowville Park Aug 30 F (BO). 

Canada Warbler: One SM at Lafarge Trail S of Cone 10 Jun 4-7 (PS); one at 
Edgelake Park Aug 17 F (RD,CE). 

Wilson’s Warbler: One at Shoreacres Aug 27 F (RD,CE). 

Clay-colored Sparrow#: One at Cone 6 W of Westover [HM] Jun 7 (BMi); one 
SM at City View Park, Burlington Jun 8 (GN); one SM at Brant Park Jul 25 (BL). 
Vesper Sparrow: One at Chippewa Rail Trail at Dickenson Rd [HM] Jul 11 
(DD,AiD). 



Grasshopper Sparrow at Fletcher Creek Ecological Preserve, 5 July 2014 
photo Kevin McLaughlin. 


Grasshopper Sparrow#: Three SM at Cone 6 W of Westover (RD et al.) and one 
at Fletcher Creek Ecological Preserve (KM et al.) Jul 7. 

White-throated Sparrow: Five SM at Fletcher Creek Ecological Preserve Jun 


29 (RD,DD). 


Indigo Bunting: One at Dunning Ct, Dundas Aug 29 F (MM). 

Bobolink: One past Woodland Cemetery Aug 10 F (RD,CE). 

Orchard Oriole#: One f. at Courtcliffe Park Jun 8 (AWi,KWi), and one 1 st alt. m. 
there Jul 10 (TT); one m. at Hunter Rd, Grimsby [NG] Jun 9 (LM); one SM at N 
Shore of Cootes Paradise Jun 15 (RD); one 1 st alt. m. at City View Park, Burlington 
Jun 21 (DWe); One terr. pair at Borer’s Creek Trail, Clappisons Corners [HM] Jun 
29 (RD,DD); one at Chippewa Rail Trail at Dickenson Rd Jul 11 (DD,AiD). 
Baltimore Oriole: 77 at Woodland Cemetery Aug 10 (RD,CE) provided a record 
high fall count for the HSA; nine at Verhoeven Rd, Burlington [HL] Aug 23 (DD). 
Purple Finch: One at Centre Rd N of Cone 5, Waterdown [HM] Aug 4 (CSc,PSc). 
Pine Siskin: Two at Deer Run Ct N of Paris Tul 25 (GSi). 


Please send your bird records for Sep-Nov 2014 by Dec 10 to: Rob 
Dobos, 21 Sunrise Cres., Dundas, Ont., L9H 3S1; ph: 905-628-0297; 
e-mail: rdobos@coaeco.ca 
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HNC members have generously left bequests which have helped the Club 
further its work to protect nature through land preservation, conservation, 
education and research. If you are interested in creating a natural legacy and 
would like to protect nature in perpetuity, please contact Jen Baker, 905-524- 
3339 or land@hamiltonnature.org, for more information or for a copy of our 

free brochure. 




40048074 

Return undeliverable Canadian Addresses to: 
The Hamilton Naturalists' Club 
WestdaleP.O. Box 89052 
Hamilton , ON L8S4R5 






















